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The Dower House Frontispiece 


On the garden side, in late autumn, only the newly set boxwood 
bushes, clear green on the twisted brown stalks of the flower 
beds, survived the frosts. Page 12 


The sunlight in the mahogany bedroom became pale and elus- 
ive; it moved quickly from window to window, and hung like 
a faint silver drapery from the high Hepplewhite posts of the 
bed. Page 34 


Beyond the terrace the fairway of the golf course followed the 
top of a hill, a green reach dropping to the road that led down to 
a grist mill, a dark mill race, and up by a company of pine trees 
to the sky. Page 46 


On a glazed snow, like a plane of intolerable flashing light, the 
long grey house showed the grimness of age; it seemed, then, 
bare and withdrawn, secretive with the past. Page 52 


The bed in the curly maple room had a canopy like a film, a 
suspended tracery, of frost; and under it many delicate and 


beautiful women had slept...cooled in the white silence of 
winter. Page 62 
On the wide blue rug of the dining room walnut and, in the 
morning sunlight, the engaging shadows of the fiddle-back 
chairs, made a very pleasant pattern against the blanched 
walls. Page 80 
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The snow reduced the terrace toa mere foot path... except for 
Marlowe and Hob; the imprints of their paws were frozen into 
fixed records of their passages and investigations. Page 82 


At noon, in May, a slanted bar of sunlight as yellow as the jon- 

quils then scattered through the grass fell across the graceful 

severity, the green wool damask, of the Chippendale sofa. 
Page 108 


The walnut sideboard, inlaid with long conch shells in apple- 
wood, had rare brasses stamped with an Ionic temple. It bore 
Philadelphia and Georgian silver and a shameless cocktail 
shaker. Page 116 


Here was a walnut field-bed preserved intact from an early 
American past; its slender posts had the elongated turnings of 
gate-legged tables; its austerity clung to it uncompromising and 
magical. Page 126 


In the simplicity of a dining room in walnut the hunting board 
was mahogany, with smartly raked legs and spade feet... aris- 
tocratic and inconsistent, and happily placed. Page 128 


When the afternoons grew warmer tentative Windsor chairs and 
a wagon seat appeared on the terrace; there were stools to keep 
satin slippers from the flagstones. Page 136 


The lower lawn reached up to a sodded and flowery terrace and 
a long double hedge of box, and above that were the upper win- 
dows, maple trees, capped chimneys, and the bird house on its 
high pole. Page 170 


ILLUSTRATIONS x1 


The south windows of the dining room opened on beds of annual 

flowers, tulips giving way to gay phlox, set against taller peren- 

nials which in turn were enclosed by dense green barriers. 
Page 182 


The vegetable garden — the sweet peas were planted there as 
well — began at the house and reached back to rows of rasp- 
berry bushes and to the high red cedar poles for Lima beans; 
the asparagus bed and potatoes had separate plots of their 
Own. Page 190 


Under the front gable of the Dower House there was a little 
sunken lawn, filled with the sun or a dusk of fireflies, the moon- 
light, larkspur or a silver drift of snow. _ Page 192 
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AUTUMN 


T was a year ago, I had begun to write, that only 
the four stone walls of the Dower House were 
standing, but time is treacherous and it has been 
two years since then. We moved out in July, and 
by November — it’s November now — the tear- 

ing-down process was practically concluded. How long we had 

lived there and talked about the projected changes I could never 
remember. I came into the house, as mine, for the first time at 
dusk, with Hob, who was then not more than three months old; 
but that was no help at all, in the measuring of years, for his 
pedigree had been mislaid and how old he was no one knew. 
Yes, I reached, at last, a place of my own for supper; Dorothy 
had gone on ahead in the interests of a thousand preparations; 
we had, I recall, a ham deep-crusted with spices and no servant 
whatever. It was not an ordinary occasion. And when, together, 
we had washed the dishes I returned to Hob, perhaps the sickest 

Airedale terrier that ever survived into a life of outrageous ease. 

The sickness, really, was why I had bought him —the last 

stages, it seemed of a complication in which distemper had a 

mere part. He was the grotesque and rueful shadow of a dog 

tottering on tall weak legs. It was a little cold, his owner reas- 
sured me; but by the rapidity with which he took the fifteen dol- 
lars he asked and found me a carrying basket it was clear he 
was afraid that while we talked he would lose a sale by death. 
All that night I sat up by Hob and gave him orange juice and 
the whites of eggs, and in the morning, feebly, he tried to bite 
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me. Indignantly I went at once to bed; but what the bed was 
like, which room it was in, have gone from my mind. It was safe 
to say that furniture was not wholly early American. Then a bed 
was a bed; I hadn’t begun to search for high slender posts in 
walnut. Equally, any changes to the house were not yet dis- 
cussed. We were too happy only to be there—to have a place 
and a ham, a dog, of our own. 

But, more than anything else, it was an immense relief that 
enveloped me... after Europe and illness and uncertainty and 
the houses of others. At once, I think, imperceptibly, the tran- 
quillity of the very aged walls, aged, that was, for America, 
spread over us its influence. The earliest part of the Dower 
House had been built in 1712 — there had been a dower right to 
part of it established early in the nineteenth century — and it 
owned a very palpable isolation from current affairs and sounds. 
It was impossible, almost, to call from one room to the other, 
the walls of the successive additions were so thick; and to go 
into the cellar was to leave behind everything that had happened 
since the Revolution. 

We were not, then, very sensitive to such qualities; we ac- 
cepted with pride the two centuries that here lay behind us, and 
turned to the immediate difficulties and pleasures of living. 
Looking back, it seems to me, that to a great extent the difficul- 
ties were the pleasures; I have no doubt because they were a 
part of youth. Money was very uncommon with us; the winter 
was particularly bitter, and we walked, for supplies from the 
stores, up and down, up and down, the long icy hill to West 
Chester; and I was persisting in a mad determination to write 
novels, stories, papers .. . to write. 

What I wrote in the morning I destroyed in the afternoon, 
what survived the afternoon I woke at night to suspect; and 
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Dorothy cooked and swept and sang the refrains of songs in dif- 
ferent parts of the house. I couldn’t literally sell a line of what I 
wrote; but then almost none of it reached a stage where it could 
be offered; it would not glow into any vitality or fall into 
any form. That was my greatest difficulty; and still, looking 
back, God knows why, it, too, now had the aspect of a pleasure; 
there was about it, I suppose, the satisfaction of a struggle in 
which, end disastrously as it might, there was no possibility of 
surrender. 

What, through this, the house was actually like has gone en- 
tirely out of my mind; I don’t recall the pattern of the rooms, 
I don’t even remember the furniture: yes, a pair of brass bed- 
steads, a couch in green baize that opened, a narrow black slat- 
ted chair with a rush seat and a cherry candlestand. The chair 
and the candlestand were the first pieces of early American fur- 
niture I intimately knew; the chair had only four slats, and the 
stand no bird-cage; its top was fixed; but I was ignorant of 
those qualifications then; and now that they had gone and the 
chairs in the Dower House, of that type, owned five slats at 
least, all the candlestands bird-cages, | remembered them too, 
deficient as they were, with the happiness that warmly veiled all 
the details of that time. 

Then, of course, I was looking forward ...to what? It wasn’t 
— aside from an accompanying security — money; it wasn’t 
what, I believe, is referred to as fame; that is, I had no exact 
vision of myself crowned with laurel and everywhere met with 
public acclaim. I had left a Quaker school in Germantown for 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts; I made an effort, 
never very intense, to be a painter; and, after a short period of 
years notable only for its amazing emptiness, the writing began. 
The impulse to do that resembled, as much as anything, the ef- 
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fort of a prisoner to dig his way into freedom and light. I was 
myself the prison; my ignorance and indolence, a total lack of 
mental discipline, were the locks and bars that held fast the ri- 
diculous need to escape on paper. 

But what a freedom! When it was an accomplished fact I was 
practically fixed in a chair, in a closed room, for the rest of life. 
A brutal obsession of work overtook me, as though it were a 
punishment for earlier wasted years: I wrote without knowing 
how and without stopping. I wrote the day before I was married 
and thought about writing the day after; and then, in Italy, I 
wrote so much, it was all so unsuccessful and difficult, that a 
wretched breakdown took two more years from the doubtful . 
remainder. — 

Well, we returned from Italy, I wrote The Lay Anthony 
through a grey winter by the uneasy grey Atlantic Ocean; and 
in the spring we went to the Dower House. 

When we were comparatively settled there I proceeded to New 
York — for the day — with the manuscript of my first novel. It 
was in my mind to go to Scribner’s ; but when I saw the Scribner 
Building, gazing at it from the opposite side of Fifth Avenue, I 
was at a loss: it was so big and held so many severely correct 
people. If I did go inside to whom could I speak about my book? 
The past years had done this — while I continued to write they 
had cured me, for ever, of talking about it. No one — how could 
he be? — was interested in my effort, I mean no one was imper- 
sonally concerned; and so I had withdrawn into a grim sort of 
privacy. No, I couldn’t force myself into the rush and impor- 
tance of Scribner’s, and finally I was in the small quiet beauti- 
fully furnished offices of Mitchell Kennerley. Mr. Kennerley 
became my publisher, I met Alfred Knopf ...the period of my 
early struggle was coming to an end. 
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Another struggle, naturally, and not less difficult, followed: I 
was free to write, the critical success of The Lay Anthony justi- 
fied my position, but it made no money. Not a penny! Not 
enough people liked it to bring me a dollar. And the novel I had 
begun immediately to write promised to be no more popular. 
Yet, sometime while I was engaged with Mountain Blood, we 
acquired the after-school hours of a coloured boy named Clar- 
ence. My clearest impression of him was the duets he sang with 
_ Dorothy in the kitchen. Together, at the sink, they sang songs 
filled with precisely the essential sentiment I couldn’t get into 
my books. There was another Clarence later, far more preten- 
tious, who broke the first historic blue platter I owned. At least, 
he was alone in the house with it when the accident fell; a cir- 
cumstance quite as convincing as his protests of utter inno- 
cence. But it was the voice of the earlier boy —I can’t recall 
him as very useful — that stayed in my memory. 

Without any knowledge or skill whatever, and with no man- 
ual dexterity, I planted a vegetable garden and chopped into 
firewood a long partly rotten plank walk. I wrote and chopped 
and planted and hoed, and of the four I couldn’t decide which I 
detested most. Nobody, certainly, liked to write hour after hour, 
specially if he didn’t know how; and I’d doubt the sincerity of 
any man who told me that chopping thick planks was a pleas- 
ure. Never, by any chance, did the ax engage twice in the same 
cut, the wood was damper than not, and how I missed hacking 
off a foot I can’t see. 

The truth is I was acutely miserable, and why, now, was it 
transformed by a kind of gracious magic? Finally the wood was 
piled in the stable, the vegetables amazingly grew, and Moun- 
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tain Blood I finished and had published. The question of money 
then more sharply engaged us, and I decided to leave for the 
moment a long form and write short stories: but they were like 
the novels, smaller pieces from the same sombre cloth. The note 
of popular sentiment still evaded me. However, I sold a short 
paper to The Forum and sometime later had a cheque for fifteen 
dollars. 

There was, I began to realize, no necessary connection be- 
tween my writing and the making of a living. I was as free to 
write as others were to refrain from buying and considering the 
results. Yet I went on, seated at a small table by a window look- 
ing down over my rough lawn to the road and fairway of the golf 
course beyond; and we managed, on very small sums indeed, to 
get along. Aside from that, we had the two published novels, the 
notices in papers, and The Forum as a moral support. I was 
an acknowledged writer. It was possible for Dorothy, keeping 
her pride alive, to explain that the house must be very quiet... 
I was writing. 

So I was, unless I had a hoe in the garden. That was hardly 
better than cutting up the walk: it was my idea that not a weed 
must be allowed to survive, that a piece of earth larger than a 
walnut was fatal; and J worked the ground until it might have 
been put through a sieve, not an informal blade of green showed. 
Naturally unfitted for stooping, with the habit of laziness, I 
stooped and slaved; and had a splendid garden . . . better, it was 
my unshakable conviction, than any since. I borrowed a crow- 
bar from the farmer who was my neighbour and set in hard 
earth at least thirty poles for climbing Lima beans. It was a 
heavy crowbar, the poles were cedar and indifferently trimmed, 
and ten were as many as I could manage in an afternoon. My 
hands were raw, every subsequent motion was accompanied by 
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an acute pain, and I was filled with a bitter and weary eXaspera- 
tion. I cursed the monumental wabbling bar, the poles, the ne- 
cessity for beans. And then, suddenly, they were up, they stood 
in a row against an apple tree and the sky, and I brought Doro- 
thy out to look at them, I had her lift the crowbar. 

Then, late in August, there was the nuisance of picking the 
Lima beans; the vines were eight feet high at least, they made a 
close double wall of greenery in which it was as hot as hell, and 
the kitchen chair I stood on was always at a sharp angle in the 
soft mould. But they got picked, and cooked — young, deli- 
ciously tender, and a brighter green than beans have now. The 
frost, as always, killed the vines, and the only garden I ever en- 
tirely planted and attended came to its end. And not, I thought, 
too soon; for it wasn’t until it had receded into the past that the 
labour, the accomplishment, became idealized. I did it because 
I had to, and when that need was removed I put it all very will- 
ingly into the hands of a gardener. I turned, at the first opportu- 
nity, uninterruptedly to the writing not of books but of stories. 

In answer I got letters instead of the printed slips of rejection 
from magazines; I could come, it began to seem, nearer to sell- 
ing a story, without actually bringing it about, than anyone else 
alive. There was invariably something the editors liked faith- 
fully accompanied by something — usually the treatment — 
which they didn’t. I grew to be at once hopeful and resigned, by 
turn that was. The process of my attitude was always identical: 
I would begin a story certain of its public success, and then, 
when it came back, recognize that back it must have come. 
However, the disappointment was always drowned in the energy 
gathered — in what strange misapplication of the primary cre- 
ative impulse? — for what was to follow. I never, it seemed, was 
to learn from experience, that threat balanced over my head 
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by the experienced...the experienced but not necessarily 
the wise. 

I often wonder now — not a scrap, a line of them, remains — 
what those stories were like, how bad or perhaps good my writ- 
ing was. Pretty bad, I am afraid, with pretentious sentences and 
phrases made common by common repetition. The papers, there 
were three of them, in The Forum, survived, different from the 
attempted stories. And when I last read them they made me un- 
comfortable. Their intention, their form, were so obtrusively 
literary. But I had no inclination to apologize for the spirit; 
that, it may be, was better than it had been once or twice after- 
ward. I was so, well — so untroubled by the extraneous. There 
was, for instahce, an impression of a man in The Salvation 
Army shouting his creed against the loud murmur of the sea. I 
was not ashamed of that. Yet mostly I had no difficulty in see- 
ing what was wrong; and the planks that I chopped up, keeping 
us warm in the wide fireplaces of our old house, took into their 
fiery transfiguration hundreds of pages of writing created in 
love and hope and destroyed in an angry impatience. Hundreds 
and hundreds and hundreds. They were, apparently, of no more 
gravity than the cigarettes I smoked, and they came as evidently 


to the same end —to ashes. 
% 


However, for me at least, the legend of the phoenix was unim- 
peachable, for out of the ashes rose a glittering incredible real- 
ity: suddenly, with no apparent sensible preliminary, I could 
sell the stories I wrote. Perhaps they were better than what had 
gone before, they may ultimately have been worse, I couldn’t 
discover. First a story of professional golf; and in it — this was 
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its principal characteristic — an individual triumphed over un- 
favourable circumstance. There, in a sentence lay, where any 
large public was concerned, my difficulty —I didn’t much be- 
lieve in the triumph or importance of the individual. In what I 
wrote there wasn’t apt to be a Joshua successfully commanding 
the sun to stop; no, the sun usually moved through its course, 
indifferent to any possible inconvenience, a positive danger, to 
this or the other human atom. 

That was inconsistent, too, for one of the few certainties of 
what philosophy I had was the conviction that practically every 
accomplishment was the result of some individual superiority ; 
superior, that was, not so much in mind or actual physical 
weight, but in a far greater vitality than was owned by most 
men. Yet the inconsistency was more apparent than real, for I 
was equally sure that the books, the stories, I wanted to write 
should avoid the exceptional and be confined to the rule. I 
wanted, in Balisand, to write about Richard Bale, who was typ- 
ical of his class and time, and not of General Washington. 

The reason was clear —I required a material that was, as 
nearly as possible, universal, the shared experience of living, not 
subjects beyond the understanding of the widest and most valu- 
able sympathy. I didn’t do this, perhaps ; it may well be that the 
material, the ability, at my command was unamenable to such 
an ambition; but that was my effort. And so, writing about men 
not exceptional in luck or capabilities, my characters very often 
came on disaster; and that disaster the public, most magazines, 
I found, more often than not wished to blink. I had to survive 
the reputation of a merchant in unhappy ends. 

The great body of readers, exactly contrary to my announced 
purpose, insisted on viewing themselves, in the persons of the 
heroes and heroines of the fictions they preferred, as triumphing 
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everywhere. This was their right ; but what began to disturb me 
was the realization that I couldn’t agree with them about which 
were the triumphs of existence. Richard Bale —to return to 
him as briefly as possible — kept, to whatever fatality might 
overtake him, his courage then, for me, his end was happy. 
In the effort to disentangle the reality, to mark it off, from 
mere show I found that, more often than not, it was the show 
which was regarded as important; reality was nothing against 
appearance. 

Yet, in the problem of my writing, how was such courage to 
be best established — why, in the face of an inescapable calam- 
ity. A quiet demeanour on the deck of a sinking ship. After that 
the anticlimax of a rescue seemed simply too ridiculous. I had, 
but to a far smaller degree, the same difficulty with the girls, the 
women, I chose to write about. The truth was that — and here 
the inconsistency was undeniable —TI preferred them to be 
charming, lovely. But not, necessarily, in the manner of a musi- 
cal comedy. Charming: a word more often hurried over than 
defined. For myself I found charm in women to be a property 
comparable to bravery in men — a warm rich vitality of being. 
The presence of other qualities was necessary, of course — 
there were courageous men I wouldn’t dip a pen in ink to trace 
—pbut the old, the primary, lovely flame was the heart of the 
feminine affair. 

This, very strangely, to-day annoyed as many women as it 
pleased; they didn’t, they proclaimed, want to be beautiful but 
useful, and useful in such odd ways —in banks and political 
bodies and in the designing of houses. For others and for what? 
A woman now didn’t want to lose her identity by merging it 
with that of a man. She insisted in keeping it separate, intact; 
exactly as though life had again become unicellular. 

Still, in spite of all this, I sold my stories, one after the other; 


On the garden side, in late autumn, only the newly set boxwood bushes, 
clear green on the twisted brown stalks of the flower beds, survived the 
frosts. 
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and I couldn’t decide whether I had compromised with my be- 
liefs, betrayed what intrinsically I was, or if a sufficient propor- 
tion of the public, discovered to agree with me, had at last been 
gained to make me worth a certain and certainly very generous 
price. I didn’t, however, much worry about it; I wrote, but nat- 
urally, even more than before; and a smaller and smaller pro- 
portion of paper was burned with the wood on my hearth. 

The plank walk, finally, was consumed; in its place were far 
more ornamental logs of hickory; hickory at fourteen dollars a 
cord. The logs burned a very long while — three would last 
through an evening — they disintegrated slowly into glowing 
cherry-red blocks and crumbled with soothing minor sounds. 
They were wheeled in from the stable by a gardener, Charlie. 
He was an extremely dilapidated and alcoholic figure, perfect 
in protective colouring, with a frayed tobacco-brown mous- 
tache, very uncertain knees, and a pennant of pipe smoke. There 
was a second Airedale terrier, Marlowe, and the instant Charlie 
arrived both deserted us for him; their muzzles were scarcely 
ever removed from his flapping trousers. His aroma was abso- 
lutely satisfactory to a dog’s demand of a full-bodied reminis- 
cent smell. 

Charlie divided his time impartially between working and 
drink, but in neither condition did his state with me please him. 
He left us at least once every week: that was, he’d appear after 
breakfast and tell Dorothy he was going. He was very mysteri- 
ous about the cook — we had a cook — and said that his food 
had been fiddled with. The potatoes ...no man could eat the 
potatoes put before him! Dorothy would reply inattentively, 
Yes, Charlie; he’d linger, gazing sombrely at her; and then he 
would leave with a mutter, soon to be back in the garden with 
the dogs close against his legs. 

When he was drunk he was mildly combative: once he flour- , 
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ished his fists in my face and begged me, but without rancour, 
to come on. I declined and he staggered out, from the sharp cor- 
ner of the desk to the door frame and the porch. 

I often got, I’m ashamed to say, impatient with him; more 
than once I accepted his proposed departure; but Dorothy 
would keep him around the stable until both of us, Charlie and 
I, had forgotten our annoyance. He was very thin, wasted, but 
somehow he managed to wear my clothes; and I have a clear 
memory of him going up the road into West Chester in very 
baggy homespun, his battered hat at a smart angle, trailing a 
hummed snatch of song and his invariable plume of smoke. I 
recall too that, one night, assisted by a friend, uninvited he 
drank the better part of a gallon of my gin. Soon after that he 
did, by general agreement, leave us and died almost at once of 


pneumonia. 
* 


Charlie vanished and William, who was coloured, took his 
place, successfully hiding from us, for nearly two years, the fact 
that he wasn’t a gardener at all but a cook. We wanted a man 
for the lawn and vegetable garden and flowers, and William, 
who needed employment, announced himself as expert in the 
encouragement and care of the land. At the dramatically right 
moment he uncovered his proper art; he cooked with easy skill 
the dinner, and was moved — at what must have been his enor- 
mous relief — to the kitchen. Although he had a genius for sea- 
soning and broiling we kept discovering places of widely differ- 
ent utility that he had filled. At one time he had been, it 
developed, attached to the National Guard, more remotely Wil- 
liam was a watchman, a coachman... unexpected abilities and 
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connections he continually revealed. He had, he assured me, 
driven an automobile, and once I asked him to take me to the 
rooms where I wrote in West Chester. 

There was an astounding uproar from the stable and then 
William appeared like a meteor in my small closed car. He 
flashed by me — I had a momentary view of a set ashen face — 
and miraculously accomplished the abrupt steep turn of the 
drive down to the public road. He vanished behind the stable, 
managed the narrow twist into the court, and brought the car 
up to me with a grinding crash of all the brakes. I got in, the up- 
roar recommenced — he liked, he said, to race her before get- 
ting into gear — but at the bottom of the hill he was so tangled 
in the reverse that I left him and walked. 

It occurred to him once that writing offered a very easy and 
highly rewarded existence, and there used to come for him, in 
the mail, letters from doubtful literary agents and short defini- 
tive courses in the construction of short stories. He might, we 
thought, be selling some startling details of my own life and 
conversations, and so I asked him what he was engaged upon; 
but his subjects were eminently impersonal and pretentious. | 
often tried to surprise him in the act of writing — William in 
the difficulties of composition I had a longing to see — but I 
was never successful. The best I could manage was to find him 
playing cards, poker, with Martha at a kitchen table; and that, 
with their cigarettes, was invariably interrupted when I ap- 
peared by a confusion of giggling. 

Two servants smoking in the kitchen, and a gardener, an au- 
thentic gardener, outside! That, when I stopped to consider it, 
was amazing... spun, like a magician’s trick, out of ink and 
paper. Every morning I went into West Chester; and, in a room 
that looked out of a quiet enclosure of grass and old brick walls, 
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a widespread apple tree and a martin box on a tall pole, I wrote 
until midday; then, returning in the afternoon, I wrote again 
until three thousand words were added to the total of the day. 
Week and week, month and month, year into year. The time, 
the years, sped by like that passage of William in the car. The 
windows would be open and the pear tree in blossom, the air 
sweet with scent and the notes of birds; and then, in an instant, 
apparently, the brick walls, the tree’s bare limbs and the desert- 
ed martin box were bound in ice. 

I went home, no longer walking, yet how I got there had 
ceased to matter — I was too occupied, too dizzy with words, to 
know. Everything, almost, that I had wished for surrounded 

'me, but I hardly noticed it. When I went to New York I stopped 
comfortably at Scribner’s; Mr. Hatch usually had some choice 
book, some scarce first edition or pretty piece of printing, kept 
for me. My own books, no less reputable than many others, were 
on the tables ... I did this without any excitement, without any 
sense of the incredible change in the young man who — could it 
have been ten years before? — stood on the opposite side of the 
Avenue not daring to cross and go in. 

That was, I got no feeling of pleasure, of victory, from what 
had been accomplished; what I had done could never overcome 
the knowledge of the difficulty of what I-had to do; it seemed 
that I must always be like that — engaged in a struggle for an 
end that was for ever beyond reach. What I wrote continued to 
drop from my consciousness, it became instantly unimportant, 
as though my books were people dead and only imperfectly re- 
membered. People not at all wholly admirable... invariably, 
upon further knowledge, disappointing. 

And the actual writing wasn’t the whole of it: through the 
afternoon and evening, at night, I was turning over and over 
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what I had just written, what I was about to write. Give me a 
moment’s pause, a second between events or voices, and I was 
changing, shifting, testing words ; discarding and finding names, 
recalling places, hours of the day, passages of sunlight; still 
another possible description of the moon. I saw people, the 
deepest pleasures and regrets, through a texture of sentences; I 
arranged all that I said and all that was said to me in fresh pat- 
terns. And so my house, which became more beautiful, very 
beautiful indeed, receded from me. I could touch its surfaces, 
the surfaces of time; but they had less reality than imaginary 
things; I heard the voices in it, voices I loved, the syllables of 
gaiety and wisdom; but they were not so real to me as the still 
song I made up for Lavinia Roderick. 

Yes, I heard her singing, I saw her in the summerhouse by 
the Ware River in the Tidewater of Virginia; and in my own 
summerhouse I was a little vague, a little uncertain; I saw it, 
the latticed sides, the circle of grass and flagged walk beyond, 
and IJ didn’t see it. That, for me, was the unsatisfactory prop- 
erty of material things —they were, except for the briefest of 
moments, immaterial ; let me once get accustomed to them and 
they vanished; they were, of the most substantial wood and sil- 
ver and glass and stone, insubstantial. And yet I turned almost 
all that I made, all that incongruous industry, into silver and 
glass and wood. I’d hear of a sapphire-blue bottle, or an am- 
ethyst flask in Ohio, and be distracted until I had it in my 
hands, on the overmantel — already crowded with bottles — in 
my dining room. I had what might easily be the best open wal- 
nut dresser that had survived from an early and honest and 
simple Dutch Pennsylvania; yet there was another, smaller, 
with a different cornice but almost equally good rat-tail hinges, 
in New York which kept me awake at night. That I couldn’t 
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afford it, that I oughtn’t to get it and didn’t need it, that I ac- 
tually had no place to put it, were frivolous considerations. 

I was condemned, it seemed, to be illogical, to make money 
in a surprising way and to spend it in a manner equally amaz- 
ing. Writing and buying early Americana kept me in desperate 
supplementary activities. A paper on the clothes of Tao Yuen 
became a set of chairs in my dining room: one day I was writ- 
ing furiously, the next the chairs stood at my table and then I 
proceeded to forget them for another paper and a Chippendale 


sofa. 
cs 


It was sometime midway of William’s career as gardener that 
we first began seriously to consider rebuilding our house; we 
discussed it with Mr. Okie, who was to be the architect; but, 
yet, the planning had no reality to me. I didn’t believe it. There 
was no possibility, I thought, of the extensive changes he pro- 
posed happening. Nothing was to be immediate, of course; he 
made it clear that all this was preliminary .. . and it was my 
secret conviction that preliminary it would remain. Miss Okie, 
who was attached to her brother’s office, appeared and measured 
the rooms; and I watched her with the feeling that her efforts 
were wasted. She went away with the dimensions of the inte- 
rior; and later plans must have come, but I have no memory of 
them. I paid Mr. Okie for what he had done, and supposed a 
pleasant fiction to be closed. More than a year went by, nearly 
if not quite two; and I found myself actually, actively, involved 
in restoring the Dower House to its first state. Even then I was 
sceptical, as usual I couldn’t grasp the reality of what was about 
to occur. It was too fantastic! 
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We had one set of plans, not nearly simple enough: the 
straight facade of field stone was broken into angles and 
porches ; a second was simpler and better, and that we discussed 
and changed until it was accepted. The drawing of how the 
Dower House would look finished was very graphic; it had been 
made with colour; it was solid and charming; but suddenly it 
wasn’t the house we knew, where so much that was important 
to us, happy and miserable, had happened; and we were ap- 
palled. Dorothy said that we were ruining it; and then, if we 
could have conquered our pride, escaped from our public com- 
mitments, we would have stopped all the preparations for 
change. , 

We forgot, we regarded with positive affection, the incidental 
discomforts that had so exasperated us. At the very first there 
had been no lighting but lamps, and every morning Dorothy 
had filled and polished a glass row of them in the kitchen; the 
water was propelled by a windmill to a tank in the garret; and, 
throughout the summer, when violent. thunder storms ap- 
proached, it was my duty to lock the sails against turning. Often 
at night we would hear the fast-rising wind, the thunder; and, 
perhaps, there would be the prodigious straining and rattle and 
clatter that accompanied the pumping of the water. That would 
mean I had forgotten to turn the windmill, which was old and 
insecure, off. And we would wonder, in a dark blasted by the 
white flares of lightning, if it would be necessary this time to go 
out into the pouring rain and repair my neglect. 

The windmill had gone a number of years before, the tank in 
the garret sold; we had piped water and electric lights — the 
row of lamps had vanished; and after all, we half told each 
other, bent in a gathering doubt over the elaborate architectural 
plans, we could continue to get along with one bathroom. We 
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had. We did! But then we were beyond retreat ; we had started 
a process which it was not in our character to stop. A special 
danger developed in connection with my inordinate love of de- 
tail: it might be reasonable for another man in my circum- 
stances to rebuild his house, but where would I stop? Dorothy 
couldn’t guess. That, however, didn’t bother the architect; he 
listened to the tale of what I liked and demanded with a 
growing and unconcealed pleasure. My passion for detail was 
his. 

I knew, generally, what I wanted, but he knew how to secure 
it! We decided at once that the woodwork should be oak and 
white pine and, for the bedroom floors, wide planks of spruce. 
The floors downstairs would be oak, the boards wide; and when 
Mr. Okie suggested oak for the door frames as well I instantly 
agreed. And pinned with oak pins, he proceeded with sombre 
enthusiasm. That was the old way to do it. That, then, would be 
our way. How, in the glow of my delighted acquiescence, was I 
to realize that oak beams large enough for my exterior doors 
were not commercially available? When, together, we repudi- 
ated the use of screws in the Dower House, I couldn’t hu- 
manly visualize the subsequent kegs of hand-wrought nails, the 
carpentry. 

I explained all this to Dorothy, pointing out the appropriate 
beauty of each decision and method; and, after a few faint ques- 
tions, she surrendered to my enthusiasm and the inevitable. It 
would cost a great deal, she did say once more, but I over- 
whelmed her with the ultimate cheapness of doing a thing cor- 
rectly. Our friends, too, our acquaintances, insisted on our 
doing it right. They were unanimously in favour of hand-made 
nails, pegs and the widest flooring of oak. And cypress shingles, 
cut by a crew of niggers in a Louisiana swamp, hand split and 
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drawn. How in the name of God was it possible for me to have 
any other? It wasn’t, Dorothy saw that. 

The point of all this was, of course, the significant fact that 
we weren’t rich; we couldn’t begin to afford it. It was all prin- 
cipal and not income. What would happen if I got sick and 
could no longer write? Suppose people found what I wrote to be 
stupid and stopped buying it? Well, with this like a scarecrow 
flapping patched and sinister arms before me, I started to col- 
lect old iron and brass, locks and latches, hinges and knobs and 
bolts. I went to Francis Brinton and explained not what I 
wanted but what I must have; and my enthusiasm, my passion 
for fine historic detail, filled him with exactly the warmth it 
communicated to Mr. Okie. 

Francis wasn’t certain that he could get all the hinges I re- 
quired, but he would try; and soon boxes of them began to 
arrive: H hinges, H and L hinges, and six very rare pairs in the 
shape of large clovers. There were latches of very old types, the 
smallest brass knobs imaginable, as handsome as possible and 
almost impossible to turn, and box locks with keys like weapons. 
I took Mr. Okie to see Francis Brinton, and the meeting was 
very affecting —two men lost in their singleness of allegiance to 
the past in Pennsylvania. We were looking, specifically, for an 
old lantern for the portico, and we found one. We secured, too, I 
remember, a crane for the front-room fireplace; and a small pine 
corner cupboard with the same panel that Mr. Okie was copying 
for the dining room. I couldn’t, just then, think of a place for it; 
but he said that the cupboard could stand on the floor. 

Later Francis, in the unique willingness of his, took the cup- 
board back, a straw against the rush of appropriate trifles; and 
then other considerations engaged my fancy. There was a ques- 
tion of the stone that went into the Dower House; it must be 
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weathered to the colour of the original walls; a cold blue flag- 
stone wouldn’t do for the walks; and we took up the subj ect of 
buying old barns and working somnolent little local quarries 


... not without success. 
* 


During this, of course, I was writing; but what it was I can- 
not recall: the second draft of Cytherea — written like The Lay 
Anthony by the sea — was finished; I had given Mr. Okie a pub- 
lished copy of The Bright Shawl. The particular subject, the 
forms of the imaginary people, were submerged in the flood of 
three thousand words a day, fifteen hundred in the morning and 
fifteen in the afternoon; not an amount to permit much activity 
or pleasure in what, of the day, remained. Where the house was 
concerned my mind was a confusion of materials and contrac- 
tors, surveyors and carpenters and stone-masons. The mill that 
furnished the exterior woodwork would not make the interior, a 
more skilful was required for that; the mill which supplied the 
floors was not to build the stairways — or was it merely that the 
contracted price for the interior woodwork did not include the 
stairs? Stairs, I was informed, were always computed separately. 
Certainly their cost justified a separate dignity. 

Out of the confusion, finally, an actual tall contractor 
emerged, Mr. Harry Farra; it was agreed that he should get, 
every week, the cost of his operations together with a propor- 
tionate profit; and we moved out of the Dower House— did I 
say at the end of July? We were, then, neither cheerful nor ex- 
cited ; we left without any security of feeling that we’d return. I 
had never been able to regard the future with a confident mind; 
when I started a book it was with no conviction that I’d finish it 
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and so, moving into the first of a series of rented dwellings, we 
gazed reluctantly back, down the hill, at the low long grey block 
of stone we were supposed to be restoring. 

We could see the columns of the porch that was to vanish, the 
brick chimneys which were entirely wrong, but neither of us 
could picture the enormous improvements that were to take 
their places. We saw, in the drawings, that a flagged terrace 
would lie where the porch had been; but the porch was part of 
our consciousness and the other only lines drawn with coloured 
pencils, at best a romantic preconception. The paper lanterns of 
summer parties had hung there; we had sat on the porch through 
long August evenings at once hushed, heavy with heat and musi- 
cal with the low calling of the owls in the willow tree, wondering 
why no one would read what I had written; we had lived on its 
steps watching a young Airedale terrier come back to life and 
gaiety ... and we were discarding it, tearing it away, for a 
terrace. 

It may have been the house that we were regretting, but it 
seemed to me that it was no more than a symbol of lost days. 
We didn’t, in our hearts, want to be hurried along, even by im- 
provements. So much, during that short ride up the hill, away 
from an old house, was changing; I had a feeling that our exist- 
ence was at once more pretentious and difficult, and infinitely 
more expensive; I had an uneasy premonition of where my pas- 
sion for detail would lead us. 

Well, I hoped that any discovery of the fact that my stories 
were, really, stupid would not be made at once. There were Mr. 
Okie and Mr. Farra and the two Mr. McCormicks, and God 
knew how many others, industrious men to whom I had prom- 
ised comparatively large sums of money for a string of Saturdays 
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running easily into infinity. I hoped they’d get them; I did in- 
deed. Dorothy, at the top of the hill, wept. And, to save my life, 
I couldn’t remember when or how I had agreed to be so thor- 
oughly restored. It had all grown out of a few idle remarks, an 
exercise of the imagination. Some day, we had thought, we might 
be able to spend ten thousand dollars on the Dower House. 
Ten thousand dollars; ten thousand; ten! That had been in a 
period of innocence when we supposed the man who made the 
floors built the stairs. Arcadian. 

Probably as Dorothy wept I became exasperated and pointed 
out to her, in a loud and perfectly hollow voice, that she was 
simply ridiculous in the face of such good fortune. Did she like 
brick chimneys on a stone house? Didn’t she realize that the 
porch was entirely wrong? Would nothing please her? And say- 
ing this, with a manufactured anger, I was more uncertain, more 
bedevilled, than Dorothy. I had no faith in my ability to bring it 
about. At any moment I expected to hear the rude demand — 
what was all this nonsense? Mr. Okie would leave us in a re- 
strained disapproval, Mr. Farra roll off his overalls and stride 
away on his long legs, the two Mr. McCormicks curse me semi- 
privately ; I saw the carpenters decamping and heard the Italian 
excitement of the masons. I felt like a fraud. 

Then I was only concerned with the rebuilding; I hadn’t given 
the garden a thought; I hadn’t the remotest suspicion of what, 
in the way of furnishing, was to happen to me. With our mixed 
sensations we must have looked back more than once before the 
house was lost to view. The willow tree, so soon to fall in a high 
wind, was both aged, thick and graceful with its fine branches; 
and I wondered how the birds that inhabited it would take the 
noise, the pounding and grinding and strange voices, which 
would rise around them. In particular the owls, for we were spe- 
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cially devoted to them: they were in the willow the night I ar- 
rived; and their calls, the soft flapping of their wings, had for 
years been woven with the darkness into my half-waking con- 
sciousness. In the evening they would sweep down and stand 
brown and erect on the grass — 

But when, later, they went, it wasn’t because of the clamorous 
change: the willow tree fell early in the morning; the young 
wrens in their nests died, and there was nothing left of the owls 
but a few later scattered hoots. Andrew cut the tree into fire- 
wood, he levelled the earth where it had stood and sowed grass 
seed, and not a trace was left of what had been. However, none 
of that was in our thoughts as we drove into West Chester, and 
Dorothy at once occupied herself with giving what air of per- 
manence she could to a temporary dwelling. 

She would remember when the actual work of destruction be- 
gan, but it has slipped from my mind; the doors were torn off, 
the roof demolished and the inner walls broken. Immediately an 
appearance of desolation descended over our house; there were 
clouds of dust, the sound of ripping boards; and an open end, a 
room suddenly and indecently exposed to the day, was tragically 
comic; it looked like a set for a moving picture. Soon even the 
floors disappeared, the interior resembled a pit, with precarious 
planks across the cellar depth and informal ladders leading to 
nothing above. Piles of débris accumulated on the lawn, heavy- 
laden carts cut tracks through the grass, the grass largely van- 
ished; and during the temporary stillness, the suspended ruin, 
of Sunday, the curious, the idle and the pedestrian stopped to 


speculate and to stare. 
* 
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The autumn was then in its full golden flood, not variegated 
in colour, even the maple trees and sumac lacked their usual 
brilliancy of scarlet; yes, the only word for it was golden, a gold 
cloaked with transparent blue hazes ; there was no wind and the 
leaves were motionless, the hills, pure in colour but not bright, 
receded into a horizon without definition ; and in the mornings, 
in the still valleys, the little valleys, the grass was silver with 
frost. The moment the sun appeared, fell across the sod, the 
frost vanished; it lingered in the silver silhouettes of flung 
shadows, but when the shadows moved its print instantly faded. 
The mornings were cold, delicious and sharply fragrant; 
through the middle of the day it was warm but the air grew 
rapidly cooler with evening. 

The warmth of those autumn days was extraordinary: the 
country roads, lying deep between their banks, under the old 
grey fences, were like streams flowing from the heat of summer, 
perfectly tempered. And then the feeling which, as long as I 
could remember, overtook me in the fall came on me stronger 
than ever —with the first frosts of October I had a tyrannical 
impulse to leave everything I had, everyone I knew, and walk 
away into the far idyllic country. I wanted to own nothing but 
a small pack—some chocolate made with water rather than 
milk, a spare flannel shirt and the most limited of necessities, a 
book to ignore— and be free. I wasn’t so much tired of what sur- 
rounded me as I was conscious of the fact that I was alien to my 
surroundings ; they had the disturbing effect of things gathered, 
heaped, around me while I was asleep. 

It was all very pleasant, the people as charming as possible, 
but I belonged somewhere else. I was positively choked with the 
need to be alone, to smoke under a bank, with the pack beneath 
my head, and then go on unimpeded, to go on and stop. I wanted 
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to sleep wherever I found myself at dusk, under hay or in 
barns or attic rooms, sit with out-thrust legs in the taprooms of 
roadside taverns. Then, in the morning, I’d get up and have a 
breakfast with cottage cheese and thick pieces of country bread, 
fresh butter in pats stamped with conventional daisies and gro- 
tesque cows, and wander on, with bread and dairy cheese and, 
maybe a slice of lamb, in my pack. 

God, I didn’t want to own anything, to be tied by possession 
to the most trifling of details ; I wanted to be without the claims, 
the affections, of people; I wanted to see them, if they were suffi- 
ciently simple, to hear them talk, local politics and the weather, 
apples and wheat, ploughing and planting and reaping, and then 
hitch into my pack, move up the hill and down beyond. I’d never 
come back, I understood that without actually admitting it ; but 
where I’d go was vague, it was unimportant. It would, inevita- 
bly, be into a pastoral country, a land with little towns and farm- 
houses of stone and of wood, barnyards within stone walls and 
barns filled to their high roofs with hay. I’d lean over a wall for 
an hour, in the sun, and watch the placid cows, the ridiculous 
and agitated chickens; or I’d linger by an opening in a fence 
through which the cows came up from pasture for milking. 
After they had crossed the road, the sound of their passage soft 
in the dust, I would help to put the rails back, lamps would shine 
in the farmhouse windows; but, with the moon rising full in the 
tender east, I wouldn’t stay. The moon would rise, losing its 
colour for light, and soon the countryside would be utterly 
changed, at once clear and mysterious ; the hills faint against the 
liquid green night, but all that was near at hand, the blades of 
grass, the leaves, the fences, completely visible. 

That was what I longed for, to be free, to own and be owned 
by nothing; but, instead, I was committed to a confusing num- 
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ber of people, I was engaged to love and to the elaborate restora- 
tion of the simple house that was mine. I was intolerably multi- 
plying the exact obligations from which I longed to escape. The 
feeling persisted, increased, that through the past ten, fifteen, 
years, I had loaded myself with material and undesirable im- 
pediments ; and now, it began to be apparent, I was powerless to 
shake them off. Perhaps, with a supreme effort...I had the 
pack, a Swiss rucksack, in a neglected drawer! But that idea 
lasted only for a second: 

If I did leave all my possessions, and love, for the life so 
strongly drawing me away, I’d hate it. However deeply I was 
moved my body was totally incapable of carrying out such a 
plan in even relative comfort; I was physically indolent; the 
humiliating truth was that I disliked physical effort. I had in- 
herited the vision, the desire, of freedom without the hardness 
necessary to accomplish it. Walking I liked to think about, I en- 
joyed it enormously in retrospect, but the thing itself... that 
was different. For a number of years, now, I had owned an auto- 
mobile, and I had acquired an ignominious preference for riding 
over walking. In consequence I had suffered a decline in my 
powers of activity. I hated cold, strange beds and badly cooked 
food ; I had never slept under hay, but I knew beforehand how it 
would turn out —a total failure. 

Then, aside from that, the countryside of my imagination had 
long ago ceased to exist ; there were, in Chester County, informal 
roads still under leafy banks, but they lay back of the great con- 
crete highways; any turn almost would bring me out on the 
rapid streams of motors, where even in the gutters my life was 
not entirely safe and a peace of mind wholly impossible. A great 
many of the farmhouses, as well, were closed, in ruins, or they 
had been turned — in the process of what had happened to the 
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Dower House— into country residences. The roadside taverns, 
too, were either melancholy shells or, for me worse, entirely re- 
habilitated for the parties in motors; the taprooms were gone, 
the beer in thick glasses turned into tea, into cocktails in tea 
cups. 

People who could ride would not walk. Distance, space, had 
been changed, cheapened: I might go all day on foot, thirty, 
forty, miles from early morning till dark, and in less than an 
hour an automobile would have carried me as far. The accom- 
plishment of walking was belittled, a machine could do it better: 
the mind, a mere commercial industry, scribbling, were so much 
more effective than a good pair of legs. The countryside was 
contracting, it was growing smaller and smaller and some day it 
would disappear; it had already lost one of its greatest proper- 
ties, that of privacy, retirement; localities, local types of men, 
belonged to a by-gone generation; a shallow universal curiosity 
had exposed every delightful lane, every quiet wood, to the un- 
sparing glare of publicity, to noisy and impertinent comment. 
What, in the autumn, I longed for, and the ability to accomplish 
it, had gone from the world, from me. 


* 


About my ancestry, recent or remote, I owned as little exact 
knowledge as I had curiosity, but —if my fundamental inclina- 
tions had the slightest determining value—they were people 
largely in simple circumstances. Yet that simplicity had, in me, 
been strangely confused: I wrote in what was held to be an 
elaborate style about people the reverse, usually, of simple. 
That, too, then, must have come down to me together with the 
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other. But of the two, where my writing was concerned, I pre- 
ferred the former—the material of Mountain Blood. And still 
in that, a great many years ago in the history of my novels, I had 
spoken of the stars as silver grapes on high ultrablue arbours. 
Not an ideal phrase for the recording of existence in the Virginia 
mountains. 

However, that elaboration, rather than the spare account of 
the plainest country living, kept me to its more treacherous if 
not greater difficulties. The years in which I had failed to be a 
painter had, naturally, left me with an enormous interest in sur- 
faces; I used words precisely in the way I had used colours, 
striving for the same effects; and a love for terraces —leading 
me now to a terrace of my own—found me in formal gardens, 
in the summer-house of the Ammidons at Salem, rather than 
concerned with the Pennsylvania villages that was my other, my 
vainly preferred, heritage. 

As I grew older, imperceptibly entering an autumn that would 
turn into winter but reach no spring, I more and more preferred 
a formal life. I should have liked, at West Chester —a thing im- 
possible with the local servants —to have dinner at eight o’clock 
in the evening, to sit with Dorothy in rigid and ingratiating 
clothes a long while over the coffee. A complete formality, it 
seemed to me, provided a mask behind which the individual 
could rest, retire, unwearied by the endless fatigue of personal 
contacts. I had, for forty years, been too closely engaged with 
everyone I saw; I liked them or I didn’t like them, I thought 
about them, reacted to them, with energy; and now I wished to 
have no feeling about the majority, the majority which didn’t, 
really, concern me, at all. 

A perfect formality was the only means of accomplishing that 
—a manner of life where every circumstance and individual 
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were met by an appropriate and impersonal phrase or attitude. 
Good manners provided the defence of an absolute indifference. 
And indifference seemed to me the most invaluable of qualities. 
But, somehow, I could never manage to preserve it for more 
than a day: I’d begin at breakfast with William, holding myself 
to a short pleasant recognition of his presence on earth and in 
my dining room; and, with the infallible emotional sense of the 
negro, he would meet my mood in exactly the right tone, he 
would pour the water a model of nice formality. Then, perhaps, 
after breakfast he’d pause to comment on the fact that he was 
obliged to put Marlowe out of the house; he had been rolling in 
false face. 

In what, William? 

False face; Andrew was spreading it out yesterday. Phos- 
phate! And I’d be lost—a sense of the absurd, of affection, 
would rise up in me and destroy the relationship of master and 
servant. It was the same with Martha, who had come from 
Hickory Hill, in Virginia: how could I be wholly formal with 
her when, in her high musical voice, she called me on the tele- 
phone to say that she was being held at the squire’s office, she 
was arrested, and would I please come right away and get her 
out so she could cook dinner? 

I most intensely desired that relieving indifference; I wanted 
to meet people with politeness and leave them without a second, 
without a single thought. And between those two utterly differ- 
ent and equally impossible wishes I moved —to own nothing in 
the world or to live as part of an intricate and artificial civiliza- 
tion. A tinker, a word I was sorry to see dropping from the 
common American speech, or a member of a narrow and self- 
sufficient and correct society. I could never, of course, be either, 
since I was a writer; and writers belonged to no marked group 
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of ideas or people; actually, they were forced to construct a 
world, a society, of their own, fitted to their peculiar and always 
personal needs. I saw, at intervals, something of the polite exist- 
ence I’ve referred to, but I never had any lasting illusions that I 
belonged there —I was obviously odd and interesting, with the 
unusual advantages of a very good tailor and admirable neck- 
ties ; but, except with the rare individual, it went no further than 
that. The rare individual, happily, existed; but two people in a 
drawing-room of whatever magnificence did not make up a 
society. 

For my part, I grew rapidly tired of being looked upon, in per- 
son, as entertaining; and it was the special curse of imaginative 
writing to be gabbled about, verbally patronized, by almost 
everybody. Everybody nearly but especially women. Yet it 
wasn’t, primarily, intelligence I found lacking but vitality —the 
people at dinners were like balloons that I had laboriously to 
blow up and keep inflated, with life, with ideas, with feelings, 
with, when it was possible, humour. If, for a moment, I failed in 
this my books were reported to be dull. And, after dinner the 
games, the game, auction bridge, was, for me, if anything worse. 
Bridge and the talk about horses! Men and women with faces, 
minds, of leather and the slang of stables and who only existed 
vicariously in sport. 

However, for them stupidity was an incalculable blessing, it 
entirely preserved them from the relative and disconcerting 
truth that life was a horribly difficult engagement. For them, be- 
cause of a mere mental opacity, the whole affair of living was 
hidden by the splendid conviction that they, in their material 
superiority, were the end, the justification, of creation. In that 
way I fundamentally disliked a phase of society which, very 
often, in imagination, I saw myself inhabiting. Like the desire to 
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quit everything I was and walk into a land of liberty, my dream 
of formality was, luckily, in vain. I’d have to keep on, touching 
—in reality and in imagination— now one world and now an- 
other, belonging properly to none. And I wondered if other men 
had concealed within them such absurd contradictions. 

As I was writing this the town clock struck twelve; it was the 
seventeenth of November, a noon with a deep unbroken blue 
sky, a sharp flood of sunlight and a cold air. Dead leaves stirred 
in a grass still green, the sear leaves on a tall bush flickered un- 
easily; the shadows of birds passed swiftly over the wall of the 
bank beyond the windows. October had gone, November was 
more than half lost, and here I was still bowed over an eternal 


half-filled page. 


* 


The autumn in which my house was torn down to its bare 
stones had passed as quickly, and in very much the same way, 
except for the afternoons spent standing on the broken sod grow- 
ing perceptibly harder with the harder frosts, watching the proc- 
ess of destruction. It is in my mind that I was writing the sepa- 
rate papers of The Magnetic West then; I had not long before 
returned from its heroic mountains and deserts, and I was still 
humming with the extraordinary vast and various beauty of the 
United States. I had not lost my bitterness at the disgraceful 
manner in which that beauty had been met —the blind avarice 
and ignorant waste. At last I had been able to see how the West- 
ern movement, the American movement, had — driven by need 
or dreams or more obscure necessities —left the shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean for the long arduous journey to the shores of the 
Pacific. 
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Then, as though it had swept on into that farther flood, such 
an adventuring spirit had disappeared. The bloods, the lan- 
guages, the people, who followed were different: the men, it 
seemed, who cut clearings out of the primitive forest were not the 
men to stay and cultivate them into farm land. The farmers ap- 
peared, the trading posts grew into cities, and in turn gathered 
together the appointed traders of the world. The forest, the un- 
encumbered and magnetic West, vanished with the abruptness 
of a stage setting suddenly obliterated by the curtain. They went 
for ever, accompanied by their appropriate and crude and vigor- 
ous actors, leaving the new hordes, more cunning and ‘able, and 
industrious, upon the changing ground. 

Some of the land was utterly transformed, filled with an en- 
ergy of machinery taking the place of the departing strength of 
men, and some was left to a green and slumbrous peace; but it 
was the peace which had fallen to Chester County and to the 
Dower House. There the air of the past, of an early Quaker pas- 
toral, had remained like the tranquil scents of a simple garden 
unscattered through a morning by any disturbing wind. Back 
from the lengthening concrete highways, the clamorous public 
excursion, a number of old fieldstone buildings, dwellings like 
the Dower House and barns and grist mills tangled with black- 
berry bushes, the mill wheels collapsed in the empty races, re- 
mained to interpose their thick walls between the assaulting, the 
ultimately victorious, alien flood and the quiet within. 

This realization had come to fortify my attitude toward my 
house; I told Dorothy a great many times that that was what 
we were preserving; it was worth any sum we could command 
...1f it were done consistently. Really, I’d hopefully proceed, 
we could afford it; we had no children to provide for; and a 
small, historic and lovely house could always, under necessity, 


The sunlight in the mahogany bedroom became pale and elusive; it 
moved quickly from window to window, and hung like a faint silver 
drapery from the high Hepplewhite posts of the bed. 
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be sold. She agreed with me almost entirely; entirely, that was, 
except at the moments when my passion for detail became as in- 
volved as it was expensive. But if the interior panelling were not 
framed in, I’d demand, how could we.be certain of getting the 
feeling which was to be the justification of our whole undertak- 
ing? We must hold our house safe against all the inroads of the 
doubtful present, the positively threatening future— against 
cheap nails and ill-seasoned lumber and cement that disinte- 
grated in the first cold: I had heard the workmen with picks and 
iron bars cursing the mortar in which the stones had been orig- 
inally set ; it was as hard as the stone itself. 

Parallel with all this my private dismay at so much cost con- 
tinued like the famous small admonitory voice of conscience. 
But the forces opposing it were growing daily stronger — pride 
was now in operation together with my greatly increased realiz- 
ation of the significance of my house, to me! From the first I had 
been aware of its immaterial but strong influence, but later it 
had come to dominate my thought and writing. I had, not very 
long ago, written stories laid in Geneva and Italy and Cuba, 
once I had begun the biography of Alfieri; but now I’d never 
again go out of a traditional America for a subject. I had lost all 
interest in Europe, in travel; I would never, if it could be any- 
way avoided, travel again. I’d go to Richmond, certainly, to 
Charleston, and perhaps to New Orleans— in the interest of 
a novel to be called The Tea Rose—but I wouldn’t, in those 
cities, be departing from the mood, the earth, of the Dower 
House. 

In retrospect I could trace the course of this through the 
stories I had laid back of the present in America: The Three 
Black Pennys and Tubal Cain and The Dark Fleece, Java Head 
and The Magnetic West, which wasn’t a story, the Early Ameri- 
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cana and then Balisand. The Tea Rose would be the New 
Orleans of the first quarter of the nineteenth century. A deep 
and persistent habit of spirit and scene. A scene and spirit con- 
temporaneous with the Dower House. I couldn’t honestly re- 
member showing, in the significant years of childhood, any sharp 
interest in the past of America; I had written The Lay Anthony 
before I came to West Chester to live; Mountain Blood was 
finished before the change could be impressed on me; and then 
the dark Howat Penny, the early blast furnaces of Pennsylvania. 
It would seem, in a way, that the Dower House was the actual 
author of my books and success; more than this —I firmly be- 
lieve that it kept me alive. It became my background and gave 
me my being. Except for the periods of ingratitude that overtook 
me in the fall, rebellious against the inevitable, it rested me; the 
only place which had accomplished that difficult if perhaps un- 
important end. When I walked into the Dower House the 
clamour in my head practically, comparatively, stopped; I’d sit 
in the front room, before the blackened fireplace, and the ac- 
cumulated decades of stillness would touch, envelop, calm, me; 
after a little, if it were late afternoon, I would recover from the 
three thousand words I had just finished. When I was away, in 
the dark crises of mental dread which added nothing to the 
pleasure of existence, merely to think of the long stone facade 
set so squarely against its hill was to find an enormous relief. 
With my mind full of this I had watched Dorothy seated on 
the floor and drawing over milk-white legs the sheerest of stock- 
ings — what different women, with that same movement in that 
same room, had put on what different stockings, thick and 
homemade! What different men, in the dimmest morning, had 
hurried into stout breeches there! Farmers and the wives of 
farmers with the generations of their children... and now, in 
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their place, were a childless writer and his wife. But the older 
lives and days had laid their beneficent tyranny on the present, 
and I was to continue to the finish of my books in the traditions 


of their house. 
* 


It was soon after my return from the West that I first realized 
the sensations of a proprietorship in the soil: I had walked 
down the hill from West Chester and, in place of keeping on to 
the lower entrance of my lawn, I went up the short steep rough 
ascent of land that I was planning for an apple orchard. I 
stopped, for some forgotten reason, midway of the path just per- 
ceptible through the weeds; and suddenly, in a thought as sharp 
as articulate speech, I said to myself that I was on my own place. 
This slope, the weeds, the earth, were mine; it was my ground. I 
stamped a foot into the earth, and it seemed to me that a sense 
of security, of power, of affection, came up through my shoes in 
response. 

T looked about with a new gaze, a fresh attention: the rain 
had cut a deep gully on the right ... the hill would have to be 
differently drained. Some upper limbs in the maple trees must 
be cut out. Pride filled me. It was exactly as though, like the 
maples but of another fibre, I had roots in the ground. Now it 
would be more useless than ever to long, in October, for a com- 
plete freedom —the intangible roots of a love and a responsi- 
bility, made infinitely stronger by realization, bound me to some 
acres of land and a house. 

The land foremost; I had not expected that. Then I under- 
stood that the Dower House might be destroyed, but the ground 
never. Undesirable surroundings couldn’t debase it, for the town 
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would never reach beyond it in my life, the orchard on the town 
side would protect me there, and across the road was the per- 
petual open fairway of a golf course. Yes, the house might be 
burned, but another roof, not necessarily of hand-drawn cypress 
shingles, could be laid across the blackened walls. 

Then, as well, I had a clearer perception of the word patriot- 
ism; I saw it in its instinctive, its beginning and best, sense. The 
love of land was purely local, it came from long attachment to a 
locality, to a field, no matter how obdurate, to a line of trees 
against the sky, a spring in a hollow. When men fought against 
civil tyranny or invasion it was to preserve the integrity of their 
image of those associations and of a separate spot. And, when 
villages and farms and provinces were gathered into great gov- 
ernments, men’s feelings for a definite place became widespread 
and diluted and inexact; their patriotism was symbolized by a 
flag. 

It was at that time, I have no doubt, I wrote, in a paper on 
Chicago, that people in the high dark traps of city tenements 
must lose all their sense of the reality, of any good, in a country. 
They scarcely ever, except in electrically lighted parks of cheap 
mechanical entertainment, in the swift passage of machines over 
roads paved and black like the streets of the cities, saw the land. 
And what they did see wasn’t theirs ; more than that, they didn’t 
want it. Their ideas, their ideals, had changed. I wasn’t, here, 
complaining, attempting the vain assertion that there must be a 
return to the country; the motion was almost wholly in the op- 
posite direction ; I was simply interested in the fact that patriot- 
ism was becoming an artificial quality, a word surrendered to 
the politicians. 

There were so many people now in America to whom its past 
meant nothing; the present and future naturally were their sole 
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concern ; it was the business of the past to hold itself in the eyes 
and hearts of the present; and when it failed to do that neither 
books nor instruction could keep it important or alive. The tra- 
dition, the feeling, the affection, must be carried in an unextin- 
guished spark. The melancholy truth was that a land of freedom 
and justice, for which all the oppressed of the earth would glori- 
ously fight, didn’t in America exist. Whoever came here with 
that optimistic conviction, burning beforehand with gratitude, 
lost it soon. He endured a great deal for a long or short period, 
and then proceeded to make the United States over in his own 
image. The trouble was that there were so many and such di- 
verse images. 

Against that the Dower House still maintained inviolate its 
memories; and, with my feet on its soil, I felt that strength of 
continuity, of attachment to something beautifully tangible, 
tangibly beautiful. It was the only absolute security in my im- 
perfect grasp of the material world. I forget what followed, or 
if I spoke to Dorothy about the realization that had so suddenly 
possessed me; I must have walked on into the house, preserving 
for a little at least my emotion. It sank, of course: when I next 
went up the path from the highway I would have been entirely 
oblivious to the fact that the ground was mine. Life at that ele- 
vation would soon become too rare for endurance. But the recog- 
nition that I was a proprietor in the earth of Pennsylvania be- 
came part of me to colour what I thought and wrote. 

I began to wonder who would live in the Dower House after 
us; I could think of no one in our immediate families who could 
be certain of coming to West Chester for life. But whoever it was 
through all his years there he would be conscious of us; he 
would be, in a special but very valid sense, our legatee. Old 
people would say to him, I remember your house when Joseph 
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Hergesheimer lived there. The writer, I mean. The old are very 
explicit, afraid of being misunderstood. And the aged speaker 
would, I hope, in the manner of dwellers in the past, express in 
his voice the conviction that things had been better then. I could 
still hear him: 

I can recollect, as plain as yesterday, when he pulled the house 
down; it was nineteen twenty-one or two, about there. And he 
was particular. Nobody to-day is as particular as he was. Harry 
Farra did it, and he had a carpenter named Sam. You wouldn’t 
see a carpenter like that to-day either. It was in the fall of the 
year.... And whoever then owned the house that had been 
mine would listen half impatient and half interested, precisely 
as I now listened to tales of what had once happened on my 
ground. 

I had become, too, one with the stories of my countryside; the 
years I had lived in Chester County had remade me into its sub- 
stance. I was a peculiar but native figure; my successes and my 
lapses were on its tongues, local tongues sharp and unsparing 
and affectionate. West Chester watched me, as I grew older and 
greyer, come into the town in the morning and disappear into 
the simple and charming doorway of the building where I wrote. 
It had watched me walk from the Dower House and then ride, 
driven by Dorothy . . . then by Masterson, who was also native; 
and I could tell that it was commenting on my taste for baggy 
knickerbockers — once it had been laid before me that trousers, 
in my case, would be more dignified condemning me for 
working on Sunday when the air was full of church bells and the 


need of an example. 
* 
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Sixteen years before, directly after my marriage in a house 
crowded with people politely doubtful of the wisdom of my pres- 
ence there, we had left West Chester for Europe, principally 
Italy ; and when I returned, finally to live in the Dower House, 
I could see no change in the town. It was apparently just as it 
had been left ; it seemed to me that I was the same as when I had 
gone. I knew, academically, that I was getting older; but I 
couldn’t realize that precisely that, where I was concerned, was 
happening. I felt I was younger than other men of my own age, 
that time for the accomplishment of all my hopes lay before me 
in a scarcely touched store of inexhaustible years. 

Some grey hair, shortly, made its appearance, but I regarded 
it as a thing —in me, in me — without significance. It was only 
last summer that I finally grasped the fact that I was not, after 
all, to escape from a universal human fatality: Mr. Miller was 
cutting my hair; he had pinned a crisp white covering, printed 
with little knots of flowers pale from many washings, tightly 
about my neck, and I had become absorbed in thought. I hardly 
heard the sharp smooth clicking of the scissors, the bottles of 
tonics and mirror before me were lost sight of ... when sud- 
denly he stepped back. I sharply recovered my sense of location, 
and saw on the sprigged muslin spread over me drifts of dead 
grey and white hair. 

It didn’t seem possible it was mine, that that was what already 
had occurred to the colourful brown of my youth. I said to him, 
Mr. Miller, that can’t be my hair! But he assured me that it was. 
I looked critically into his mirror, and what I saw there, in a 
fleet clarity of vision, surprised and appalled me: I had paid 
something for the writing, in approximately ten years, of per- 
haps seventeen books and countless papers and stories. My 
mind went back to my first years in the Dower House and to a 
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different, an actually young, man. We were all young then, 
Dorothy and Hazleton Mirkil and John, John Hemphill, and I. 

Hazleton, who would have then, as often as not, been living 
with us, was beginning the practice of law in the city. This was 
before the more informal Clarence, and I remember how Doro- 
thy would get up in the iron dark of winter mornings —it 
couldn’t have been much after six o’clock —to make Hazleton’s 
coffee. She’d light a lamp and, carrying it, wrapped hastily in 
whatever was warmest, disappear downstairs. Soon I’d have to 
wake him: as I stirred him into consciousness an eye of the 
utmost malignancy would appear above the blankets, and then, 
to a bitter monosyllable, muffled and unintelligible, it would be 
drawn back out of sight. He wouldn’t begin to get up yet, and, 
when Dorothy called a warning from below, I’d have to force 
him out of bed. 

On Sunday, when this wasn’t necessary, he would appear very 
late in the morning, small, exactly dressed and morose, and 
stand in front of the open fire, regarding with complete dis- 
favour anyone who might have casually called. He was such a 
precise individual that, as early as those years, it was clear he 
would be successful. Once, characteristically, he brought us a 
new and very involved can opener. It was primarily a can opener 
but there were many other utilities attached to it. We went at 
once to the kitchen, the three of us, and Hazleton formally 
opened a can; after that he exposed the implement’s added capa- 
bilities. Secretly Dorothy soon returned to an older and less 
patented variety. We kept it for Hazleton — he, too, washed the 
dishes and helped prepare dinner — until, finally, he broke it 
...not entirely by accident I am persuaded. 

He had rigid but movable ideas about small things, and he 
was very experimental with tooth pastes and shaving creams 
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and sticks and powders. That, of course, was before the war, by 
three or four years ; and John Hemphill was not long out of his 
university, a dark boy with stiffly brushed stiff black hair and a 
new moustache. He went to a great many parties and repre- 
sented society in its special polite aspect to us. We heard of him 
at balls in the Bellevue-Stratford where sobriety was not the end 
danced for ; but in his accounts what gaiety he had managed was 
supported by no more than a bottle of Apollinaris. We believed 
this, for a while, implicitly ; and then, little by little, the legend 
of perfection he had woven about his conduct in ballrooms and 
at dinners was destroyed. He appeared, very late on an after- 
noon of hard rain, in a silk hat and morning coat, without an 
umbrella, explaining that he had walked like that, across twenty 
miles of country, from a party at the Pickering Hunt Club. He 
wouldn’t stay, he added, he must get home; and when we offered 
him an umbrella — we had nothing better then — very dignified 
he refused. He put on sodden gloves, hung his stick smartly on 
his left arm, set his silk hat at the confident angle inseparable 
from his bearing, and stepped out jauntily into the downpour. 

He, too, was a lawyer, and sometime, then, he went into of- 
fices with Hazleton. They were alike but different —it was later 
they were called the Fossil and the Crab— John would take 
with him into town, in his green baize legal bag, the admirable 
lunch prepared for him and wrapped in paper by his mother; 
but no force on earth, I was convinced, could have induced a 
sandwich into Hazleton’s brief case. 

They began the practice of law together, but, at the first ap- 
propriate moment, the half glass door to their rooms was locked 
with the notice that they had gone to war. The war had come 
both gradually and suddenly to Chester County: there had been, 
before the United States was actually involved, rumours of local 
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internal menace, and Company I was kept in uniformed readi- 
ness. In the spring, in May, on warm evenings, the young vol- 
unteers, each with a girl, would stroll down High Street, past 
the Dower House into the gathering blossom-scented dusk. 
Often they would sit on the lower bank of my lawn, where there 
was a rapid clear stream in the deep gutter, and mint, a blue 
haze of violets, and we’d hear drifting voices, the faint tone of 
the girl, the excited masculine assurances of the boy. There was 
drilling across the road on the golf course; the harsh clipped 
commands and bursts of angry impatience would come across 
the green to our porch. 

Chester County, West Chester, were peculiarly, in an older 
sense, American; the heritage of the soil, of the long establish- 
ment in Pennsylvania, was articulate and undiluted by later 
arrival, and the town was bright with flags and ringing with 
bugles. How long ago it seemed! Only last week there was a 
memorial service on the street in front of the building where I 
was writing, volleys of firing and the bugle. 


* 
* * 


The bugle calls and gun-fire were like the echoes from a past 
incredibly, dramatically, romantic. It might have been one of 
the operas to which, then, Hazleton went without missing a per- 
formance. They made up, for him, precisely the harmony which 
life lacked. Correct from the bows on his pumps to the crisp airy 
trifle of his tie, to the continental flavour of his collapsed opera 
hat, he would frequent a box of the Opera Club and lose a not 
too seductive reality in the lyrical rhapsodies of Louise. He 
came to know every individual performance and performer mi- 
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nutely; and, in his customary place before the open fire—- 
whether it was lighted or not—he would carry to the Dower 
House the gossip of singers and composers and songs. However, 
the war brought that to an end: 

Hazleton went into the air service and was dispatched to 
Florida; John became an infantry man and went, immediately 
upon his marriage, to Chattanooga. They came back, tempo- 
rarily, in the uniforms of junior officers, but their careless and 
charming youth— high silk hats in the rain—had gone. The 
tranquillity of the Dower House was interrupted. I had begun 
to sell what I wrote, and, as one of the results, we had parties, 
the feverish illogical parties, the parties without particular 
pleasure, floated on gin and oranges, of the years of the war. The 
whole security and fibre of social existence was disrupted, emo- 
tions were as visible and unsteady as the waving flags. A corrup- 
tion of personal fidelities, of familiar obligations, set in. There 
was a pressure of hysteria under the most commonplace acts. At 
the golf club, where no sugar was served, individuals kept sugar 
for their lemonades, and there were the bitterest doubts, argu- 
ments, about how much was found left in the paper bags. 

Patriots! The heatless days in the week drove the old men, 
for the first time in its history, out of the West Chester Club, and 
gathered us close around one of our fireplaces. I went to New 
York, in a war-time employment supposed to be fitted to my 
special capabilities and wrote papers which, above every other 
wish, I want never to see again. A period, an occupation, it 
seemed to me, wholly useless ; and when I had acknowledged the 
draft in an undertaker’s office off Sixth Avenue I returned to the 
Dower House. John had gone to France, with the Forty-seventh 
Infantry, and was fighting continuously, and Hazleton had been 
kept suspended in the air over the peninsula of Florida. 
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The pressure, the danger to the United States, lessened with- 
out checking the social disintegration; but the first, the old, 
domestic, period of our life was finished. I had, after so much 
doubt, succeeded! That was, in itself, a happy and reassuring 
fact. My books had multiplied, it seemed —the labour and anx- 
iety instantly forgotten — overnight; and we were discussing, 
exactly as a little later we discussed the remote rebuilding of the 
Dower House, the eventual possibility of an automobile. 

It came while I was away, and at once — the only accident 
she had in thousands of miles driving— Dorothy crumpled a 
rear mudguard on the stable door and wept. I drove, too, but not 
for long —I was fast and inattentive, a precarious combination. 
Backing, I lifted an impressive Lancaster County chicken house 
from its concrete foundations; and, at that crash of glass and 
flying of demented hens, I surrendered for life the seat of driver. 

This was a circuitous narrative, always, it appeared, return- 
ing to the point of its departure... in the past. But that was the 
way it recurred to me, not in the order and progress of a story, 
but as my memory was captured and held less by chronological 
happenings than by emotions. As I sat down each morning to 
write a rush of such memories would clamour to be heard, to be 
lingered over and recorded. Yet out of them, for me, a sharp pic- 
ture emerged — the procession of events that resulted in the re- 
building of its older aspects into the Dower House. That cul- 
mination, as I had made clear, was not the result of a logical 
determination, of a preconception of what I’d do. I wasn’t like 
that. No, the years went so quickly, so much seemed to come 
upon me unexpected, suddenly, as though from around a corner, 
that it all flowed inexplicably together. It was more surprising 
than consciously deserved or waited for. 

I didn’t particularly, the truth was, admire my own charac- 


Beyond the terrace the fairway of the golf course followed the top of a 
hill, a green reach dropping to the road that led down to a grist mill, a 
dark mill race, and up by a company of pine trees to the sky. 
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ter; I should not — except for the ability of work — have chosen 
it. I liked calmness and I wasn’t calm; I liked fidelity and, ex- 
cept to my writing, I wasn’t conspicuous for it; I liked hardness 
of body, a condition I hadn’t the perseverance to keep; I liked, 
for myself in vain, a distinguished resolution in bearing and 
mind. But, because of these contradictions, a not unfortunate 
result at least gave me the qualities I admired to deal in. Lack- 
ing them, paying dearly for their absence, they seemed even 
more real, more desirable to me, than common; and I was 
stirred by them, I could write about them, they went into my 
books: they made Richard Bale and Tao Yuen and composed 
the blood of the Pennys; John Woolfolk, in his forty-foot ketch, 
navigated the hurricanes of Southern waters. I’d rather have 
done that than written any of my books. Well, perhaps not; but 
almost. 

Whatever was in me, in money and gained knowledge and in 
preferences, I was as well putting into the Dower House. I was 
repaying it for what it had given me, securing for it its own and 
proper and lasting fame. It might well be that it would hold my 
memory, the impression of my existence, long after my books 
had been forgotten, ceased to be read. I didn’t, in the saving con- 
ceit which, rightly and wrongly, keeps humanity to its un- 
masked engagement, altogether believe this. A book or two, I 
thought, or perhaps only a short story or paper, would survive 
to help the Dower House in identifying me. A page or so of 
manuscript, yellow and very brittle, the ink faded, might be kept 
in one of the drawers. Certainly I wouldn’t know, the critics who 
thought that my writing was no more than the ink and paper it 
incommoded, and those who were more courageous, couldn’t 
guess. That wasn’t our concern. 

But no one could help supporting and wholly agreeing with 
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what I was doing for my house. Its beauty and utility would be 
obvious as long as stone stood on stone, as long as the colony, 
the beginnings of Pennsylvania, were remembered. It would be 
a memento of a time, before me, when women were a part of 
their dwellings and men of their fields, of a healthy and unreal- 
ized hardship. The town was reaching out, down the hill, toward 
the Dower House now;; but the tide of raw brick and ornamen- 
tally cut stone and plate-glass would never, if the faintest trace 
of country pride remained, obliterate it. It would remain to 
show men, deafened by what they had gained, a simplicity of 
quiet for ever lost. 
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WINTER 


ATE on the afternoon before Christmas Day I 
found, at the temporary blocked doors in the 
ragged walls of what had been the Dower House, 
bright wreaths of holly, holly with its brittle 
enamelled leaves and burning red berries. They 

were aes by a bleak wind; but, dark green in the rapidly 

fading light, they preserved intact, through the wreckage, the 
continuity of a spirit of Christmas. Dorothy, of course, had hung 
the wreaths there. That was her affair almost entirely: she had 
been born on Christmas, and it had given her a special sense of 

responsibility and pleasure in her birthday. After childhood I 

had lost practically all interest in what became purely a mate- 

rial occasion of presents and turkey; and, through a long period 

of years, there were very few to give me presents or to whom I 

wished, or even had, to give. I got out of the habit of it, adopting 

the attitude that holidays were no more than a nuisance. 

But Dorothy, as I have intimated, quickly changed that. She 
simply wouldn’t have it: for a month she took on an air of great 
superiority and mystery; there were numerous drawers — even 
when we had less than no money — into which I was expressly 
forbidden to look ; and, as December advanced, there was hardly 
a level surface of the house, save the floors, that wasn’t heaped 
with small bundles tied in white tissue paper and marked with 
the cheerfulest of labels and familiar names. She would drive 
out into the woods with John Hemphill, and, returning with a 
wagonload of laurel, we’d put it over the mantels, around the 
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pictures, and twist it along the handrails of the stairs. Then she 
would buy as big a branch of mistletoe as we could afford, and 
as many holly wreaths, hang the mistletoe over a doorway and 
the wreaths in the windows, and sit down, for a moment, ex- 
hausted and contented in her heart. 

But it wasn’t only with greens that she decked the Dower 
House— she filled it with the pictorial glamour of a Christmas 
card, one of those cards with church windows shining over snow 
in an aureate evening light musical with carols. And, rising as 
early and as eagerly as any child, she would watch me open the 
presents she had succeeded in getting for me. Through the last 
few years, with only ourselves in the dining room, the kitchen, 
with a turkey of its own, had held a confusion of young excited 
voices — Martha’s children and William’s boy, De Vere, and 
some, I suspected, who belonged to neither, were gathered there 
for gifts and dinner. They’d come in to see us, small dark ingra- 
tiating figures in fantastic paper caps or gilt crowns, blowing on 
wooden horns with appropriate trifles clasped in damp hands; 
they would inspect the little Christmas tree on a side table, glit- 
tering with spun glass and a powdered silver; and then Martha 
would urge them back into the region of the kitchen. 

This Dorothy managed as well as possible in a rented house; 
but it was the holly on the deserted walls that expressed most of 
her feeling. The succession of Christmas Days in the Dower 
House I couldn’t wholly recapture: certainly through the last 
years of his life we went for dinner to Judge Hemphill’s — he 
was Dorothy’s uncle—where there was a superlative whiskey, 
champagne and the noblest plum puddings imaginable. That, at 
least, wasn’t an illusion created by a special sentiment for the 
past —no puddings like Lily Hemphill’s were made now. Who, 
to-day, owned the patience for their long preparation? Where 


On a glazed snow, like a plane of intolerable flashing light, the long grey 
house showed the grimness of age; it seemed, then, bare and withdrawn, 
secretive with the past. 
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were such spices, such brandy, to lend their flavour to life? And 
I doubted if a man comparable to the exceedingly Honorable 
Joseph Hemphill had survived from that period of individual 
aristocratic prejudice and charm. He was gaunt, imperious, with 
a nose which was in itself a tradition and an ironic detachment 
increased by his years on the Bench; but this, at Christmas, was 
lost in the warmth of a close family allegiance that, after a suffi- 
cient time, dissolved the formality of his attitude to me. 

After his death we came back, for those dinners and occa- 
sions, to the Dower House; and I recall one fragmentary family 
party. However, we went to the Grays at exactly the same hour 
every year, where Dorothy kissed Norman and Alice, Charlie 
and Bethel, precisely as she had for twenty-five or more Decem- 
bers. The Grays always gave each other amusing presents, and 
we would linger to try the new ingenious games, work vainly 
over the puzzles they had solved almost at a glance, and look at 
the illustrations in Norman’s rare books. He had a vigorous, an 
Elizabethan, humour invariably accompanied by the charm of 
Alice’s appreciative laughter ; the atmosphere there was charged 
with a keen mental alertness; it didn’t need the stimulus of a 
Christmas morning drink. And then we would go down the hill, 
back to the Dower House, the wreaths in the windows and Hob 
and Marlowe tied with broad scarlet bows. 

Past the middle of afternoon — deserting the monotony that 
usually, after dinner, overtook holidays —we went to the party 
Caroline Baird had given throughout my memory of Christmas 
in West Chester. It was always successful, and not because of 
the diameter, the depth, of the punch bowl. I had been to others, 
with even deeper bowls, which had been bottomlessly stupid. 
But never Caroline’s ; they were gay with the laughter and per- 
sonalities of people, long and intimately known to each other, in 
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high good spirits. A great crowd, for a small town, gathered 
there; but, as the afternoon darkened, it trailed away, leaving 
a few, perhaps a dozen, who had waited like that on Christmases 
past. The ladle would scrape dry the punch bow]; pieces of cold 
turkey were searched for in the pantry; the comments were at 
once broader and more pointed until the room was choked with 
the chorus of appreciation. 

Following that it had been our habit to play poker at the 
Dower House; and, with the presents on two tables against the 
wall, at every hand of four of a kind or better we moved in con- 
cert to the sideboard. We played with Moses Worth, hand- 
somely ruddy from his fox-hunting and farming, who turned a 
certain deafness into an irresistible humour, and Josephine; 
with Charles Oat — after an hour he infallibly had the chips of 
the highest denominations in the various pockets of his waist- 
coat—and with Noma and Channing Way. There we knew 
every individual peculiarity and movement, every significant 
inflection of voice: we understood that, behind steadily growing 
stacks of chips, Moses could never be lured into an expression 
of optimism; when Charlie Oat removed a yellow chip from its 
hiding place we realized the pot would be his ; and we had grown 
accustomed, but unresigned, to the fact that Channing Way, 
sitting equably behind a cigar, very often could fill a flush with 
a two-card draw; he would draw three jacks to a single jack he 
had held. Noma, I thought, played romantically ; she won, and 
lost, more than the others, and—like Dorothy — had incanta- 
tions for luck. Dorothy shuffled a rabbit’s foot, unsuccessfully 
cured and tied with a blue ribbon, as much as she did the cards; 
while I accompanied the bad luck which clung to me in a bitter 
half-audible undertone. 

That game, lasting without variation through a reach of 
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years, was soon to stop, to become, with so much else, a memory. 
We got, the truth was, a little tired of it; as we grew older, I 
am afraid, some of our geniality evaporated. Perhaps I should 
have spoken only for myself. Other things —but seldom other 
people — crowded into my mind, new doubts and an increasing 


tyranny of work. 
*% 


The game we dropped— it hadn’t been confined to a single 
yearly instance —and with it, as well, went our informal sup- 
pers at midnight: the fragrant Chester County strawberries, 
gigantic and crimson, and ice cream of summer, the cider and 
appetizing hams of autumn. The special celebration of notable 
hands at the sideboard had already become a vanished custom; 
the decanters, for the most part, stood empty immediately fol- 
lowing the war. That changed, but nothing in Dorothy’s alle- 
giance to Christmas shifted by a neglected spoken greeting, 
except that she was busier than in the past, there were more 
children to be remembered, more packages tied with a meticu- 
lous and beautiful care. 

In other years, on New Year’s Day, I had gone to the West 
Chester Club, where—in place of the sober decrepitude of the 
present — it had been remarkably cheerful with youth. I was not ~ 
then part of the town, I had no acknowledged place in its cele- 
brations; men who later were to be my familiars, or whom I 
was never to know, were hardly more than names attached to 
amazing and enviable figures. There, as well, a heroic bowl of 
punch was mixed with ceremony and consumed with a large 
disregard for consequences. And if the resulting drunkenness 
was not altogether regarded as admirable it was accepted, by 
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the implicated feminine world, as natural, unavoidable. In the 
West Chester of that day women, beyond a seasonable glass of 
apple toddy, a single cup of egg-nog, like a fragrant double 
cream, didn’t, in such a sense, drink. 

I waited aside, in a scene that, before it ended, was to become 
my own, wishing that the verbal sallies, the friendliness, might 
include me; and I recalled it, it was re-created for me, while 
I stood in the bitter wind, the lowering dusk, gazing at the 
holly on the temporary nailed doors of what was left of my 
house. 

The doors were covered to make it as comfortable as possible, 
through the winter, for the workmen within. A blaze was kept 
up in the open fire of what had been the hall; whoever was pass- 
ing fed it with the ends of newly-sawed planks and broken sec- 
tions of old mouldings; it cast an agreeable radiance over 
the dusty bare interior and, like the holly wreaths, preserved 
through a scene and period of desolation a sense of uninter- 
rupted vital warmth. Usually, some small kegs of nails were 
near; they were admirable seats; and, in our overcoats and 
gloves, Dorothy and I would sit and smoke and wonder what, 
currently, was going forward. 

The excavation for the cellar immediately followed the de- 
struction of the existing interior: a concrete floor was to take 
the place of a tamped earth undisturbed since the footfalls of 
1712; and, under the kitchen, there had been no cellar at all. 
We were adding, as well, to the back of the house, carrying it out 
in the severe line of the original, and that had to be dug for. 
Through the day there were the sustained sounds of picks and 
the ringing of shovels; the earth mounted in brown piles out- 
side and was carried away by a melancholy white horse in a 
two-wheeled cart. 
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In the light of the sun that hole—for the moment it was 
nothing more— unprotected by any floors or roof, seemed small 
and purely casual. Its beams —the trunks of trees from which 
the bark had never been removed — appeared inadequate to the 
task, the weight, they had so long and so stoutly supported. But 
now two centuries, two and some odd years, had shredded away 
their bark, changing the fibres into a rotted dust —they might 
have been made of a compressed fine dust. Yet the stone arches 
that upheld the fireplaces above, the half-circular recesses like 
other but flueless hearths, were as solid as Roman masonry. 
They were not to be disturbed and I was glad... it was my feel- 
ing that the foundations of the Dower House must not be 
troubled. 

The labourers descended to their digging by ladder, carrying 
up the dirt in hods padded to their shoulders: there was nothing 
distinctly modern in the operations, no machinery filling the 
places of men. It was all admirably local, traditional to the 
trades involved and the neighbourhood. Mr. Okie’s passion for 
detail was as inexhaustible as mine, but his took a practical 
direction : nothing was taken out of the house or put in that he 
wasn’t aware of. Ultra-serious, he watched every proceeding; 
and when he wasn’t satisfied, when there was the slightest dis- 
crepancy between a specification and materials or labour, it 
was all to be done again. But he was fortunate in Mr. Farra, the 
contractor. There was no hurry or impatience, and not a trace 
of substitution, in Mr. Farra’s person. He was so anxious to be 
completely honest that getting an opinion from him was not 
easy; he’d think they might reach a certain stage by a time in- 
dicated; there was no reason, he could then see, why they 
shouldn’t .. . if the weather stayed as it was, and the mill work, 
or the stone, was promptly delivered. 
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He, too, was a serious man—TI never had the pleasure of 
seeing him in the parades, the regalia, of the Redmen of the 
World— and he seemed, in what he did, to be, well — deliberate. 
But that, I came to the conclusion, was more apparent than real, 
at least where his own highly trained hands were concerned: 
whatever he did looked so simple as to present no difficulty. 
Saws obeyed him perfectly, bringing back to me the early plank 
walk and ineffectual ax, and planes took off to the thickness of 
paper what wood he meant to remove. 

Yes, Mr. Okie could have found no better instrument for the 
realization of his plans, his multitudinous blue prints. He had a 
fanatical honesty of his own; and, like Mr. Farra, he held speed 
to be a lesser quality than infinite care. He equally wasn’t given 
to hasty pronouncements. The truth about him, I suspected, 
was that, like me, he lived almost wholly in an immaterial world, 
not of words but of regretted old Pennsylvania houses; he 
walked, I was certain, not on the floors of to-day so much as on 
the wide oak boards he was putting into the Dower House. 
Spoken to he would come slowly out of the abstractions I under- 
stood so well. He’d arrive from the station in a hired automobile, 
in a black overcoat and uncompromising derby hat; and, his 
face smooth and concerned, go over every detail of our opera- 
tions. When he conferred with Mr. Farra the two grave low 
voices would sound in a careful harmony of agreement never, 
anyhow on the surface, broken. 

Wooden horses supported a door laid to form a table and the 
layers of plans they studied and discussed. They would go away 
together for a supplementary measurement and return with Mr. 
Okie embellished by his thoughtful frown and Mr. Farra 
plunged in a mental arithmetic. The fireplace in the hall room, 
it had been decided, was to be swung out at an angle to the wall. 
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It was still set in its original panelling; some of that, an inch 
or two, must be sacrificed for the changed entrance to the dining 
room; and the question of what would be lost, what might be 
retained, was as momentous to them, to Dorothy and me, as the 
probabilities of the fortunes of the war. We, of course, were 
opposed to any loss of the first simple woodwork; but, bringing 
out their steel tapes to the proposed line, they showed us that 


here it was inescapable. 
# 


* * 


Probably, when they had gone, we continued to sit on the 
kegs before the replenished fire, the activity of our interest and 
questions, our half-voiced protests, sunk in reflection. I remem- 
ber that Dorothy asked me why the fireplace had to be moved 
at all, and my own doubt of the necessity; but without the 
assistance of memory I’m certain that I explained it both to her 
and myself very fully. I was in the position of a man who had 
invited a company on an excursion which promised to have 
been ill-considered and who was forced to uphold it by manu- 
factured assurances. Whenever I most happily felt that what we 
were doing was entirely justified such a question as the shifting 
of the fireplace occurred to attack my peace of mind. 

Dorothy, who had to an extraordinary degree the power of 
attachment to a place, never lost her regret at seeing go, one 
after the other, the familiar aspects of her house. She actually 
suffered, as though it were an operation upon herself, when the 
chair rail in the dining room was ripped away; and now, with 
the Dower House a lovely unity, when a piece of that railing , 
went into a fire she spoke of it with a personal affection. For her 
it was too much like infidelity, or even murder, to be enjoyed: she 
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could love a wall and keep a window of sunlight in her thoughts 
for life. She regarded the things she owned, her clothes and the 
chairs and baskets and jars of preserves and vases, as having 
individuality ; if they had belonged to her they were welded into 
the invisible whole of her existence; and she insisted, when it 
was possible, in saving them from the common fate that destined 
inanimate objects to be, sooner or later, débris. 

I was never very adroit on high ladders or on single planks 
laid over space; and through this period, when the house was 
almost wholly an affair of ladders and exposed depths, I was 
mainly confined to the solider places. If Mr. Okie demanded my 
attention in the airy region of the second story, and it couldn’t be 
avoided, I’d awkwardly ascend, give a hurried glance at what 
concerned us, and then scramble down, undignified and an- 
noyed, to the earth. Dorothy was better at this; and, while I 
stayed by the fire, she would explore above and call down to me, 
in clear excited tones, her momentous discoveries. Then leaving, 
perhaps with the new moon sharp like a curved gold wire in the 
cold green ether over the darkened golf course, we’d lock the one 
door that was practicable and hide the key under a triangular 
board out of public knowledge and reach. 

Every afternoon I went out and watched a labour going for- 
ward, it seemed to me, without a sign of progress or accomplish- 
ment. There was literally nothing that I could realize being 
done; and at times the workmen wouldn’t appear at all—they 
were waiting for material, Mr. Farra would explain; or I’d see 
carpenters who had grown familiar to me engaged first on the 
Fpiscopalian and then the Roman churches in West Chester. 
At this, totally unexperienced in the problems of labour and con- 
tracts, convinced that the importance of the Dower House easily 
outweighed all other considerations, I’d lose my temper; and, 
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calling Mr. Farra from a high scaffolding on a green stone wall, 
ask why his men had been taken away from me. 

His answers, in a voice slightly melancholy, were always rea- 
sonable; but that didn’t affect my arbitrary impatience. I’d call 
his attention to the need for hurry, the fact that our lease of the 
house we were then occupying would soon expire... we’d have 
to hunt for another; a search specially difficult in West Chester, 
where dwellings convenient for us, at the north end of the town, 
were greatly desired. When, I would demand, do you think we 
can get back our place? Will it be early next summer? But Mr. 
Farra couldn’t answer that — it must depend, he’d repeat, on the 
mill work, on the weather, on the masons, on the plastering. He 
was Very particular in his replies and in his patience, and there 
was nothing in the world to be gained by anger. The anger would 
evaporate, and I’d ask him, grown pleasant and hopeful, if he 
would be at work on the Dower House again the following Mon- 
day. That was his plan, he’d admit; yes, Monday would just 
about see them back... if the lumber came. 

Then in the morning, when the workmen arrived, they would 
deposit a row of tin lunch boxes beside their coats hung from 
nails and get judiciously into overalls. The carpenters, I soon 
learned, had their own boxes of tools, which they carefully 
locked every afternoon ; and, beginning work, they’d slip the im- 
plements required next into the pockets and loops of overalls 
decorated with the names, Hoffman and Baldwin. 

This was my first experience with members of a trade: I had 
been familiar with the fact, the existence, of carpenters; I had 
seen them vaguely, in the distance; but never before had I 
known one by his first name; never had I watched them car- 
pentering. It seemed to me, for men of an appropriate exact tem- 
perament, an ideal calling: they dealt in a tangible, a predict- 
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able, material — wood, relatively easy to fashion and work, and 
to a purpose always stated in the clearest terms on paper. They 
could never be in doubt, they knew where everything went, what 
it was for, to the fraction of an inch. Very different from imag- 
inative prose. And, their course was plotted so securely, they 
were relieved of all ultimate responsibility. 

I watched a carpenter take off the lower moulding of the pan- 
elling around the fireplace that was to be moved, and, applying 
a leverage that was too sharp, too sudden, for such old white 
pine, he split and utterly ruined it. In a painful annoyance I saw 
that, with the moulding in his hands, he was regarding it with a 
profound and mild detachment, a gentle questioning wonder. 
When, recovering some of my equanimity, I spoke, impatient of 
his carelessness, it was plain he thought me to be slightly irra- 
tional. He showed me, illustrated in pantomime, how the acci- 
dent had happened, and then returned to his occupation, philo- 
sophical and silent, his jaw working rhythmically on a section 
of tobacco twisted from a plug that, projecting from his back 
pocket, showed the consistency of molasses. 

Fully aware of what profanely I thought of him I began to be 
interested in his probable attitude toward me, his opinion of me. 
I couldn’t imagine that it was favourable. He regarded me, most 
likely, as a curiosity living in a great and undeserved luck. My 
writing he’d put on the plane of a patent medicine by the sale of 
which another man would have become fabulously rich; it was 
something I had hit on and could persuade the credulous, and 
women, into buying. But if his wife, like Dorothy, had essayed 
to climb up and down ladders with a skirt so short, if she lighted 
a cigarette publicly and in public audibly damned whatever dis- 
pleased her, I’m certain he would, in his own phrase, have 
knocked her for a loop. 


The bed in the curly maple room had a canopy like a film, a suspended 
tracery, of frost; and under it many delicate and beautiful women had 
slept... cooled in the white silence of winter. 
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For a great many years I had heard labour unions and the 
actions, under them, of workmen bitterly assailed; but there was 
nothing in my experience to justify such condemnation. We had, 
during thirteen months of labour, only the slightest suggestion 
of a strike—the carpenters demanded a small increase in their 
hourly rate based on the assertion they could get more than that 
near by. It seemed reasonable, I told Mr. Farra, and the raised 
scale of payment was arranged. But the interpretation of union 
hours, of an eight-hour day, I could never understand: the prep- 
arations for stopping work, for example, which were never hur- 
ried, formed a part of the time allotted for labour; and fifteen 
minutes’ work would be left on Friday afternoon to make a half 
day Saturday. 

- I had always worked for myself, a day—and once nights — 
without hours, ceaselessly busy; and I couldn’t accustom my- 
self to the instantaneous release of an appointed, a forced, time. 
However, the men I was considering were not, in the same sense, 
working for themselves. Their part in the Dower House was the 
time they put into it; and the ultimate value, to them, of what 
they did lay in a measurable application of themselves. Their 
unique abilities and industry were more implied than essential. 
What personal, signed, pride they had in their trade I couldn’t 
determine; to me what they did was usually more skilful, more 
beautifully cut and joined, than not. It was fascinating to watch 
the swift unvarying accuracy with which nails were driven—a 
preliminary fixing tap and then the full drive of the hammer 
swung loosely from the wrist. 

I noticed this about them, though, that they were given to a 
sustained pessimism — they viewed what they were engaged on, 
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what would meet them tomorrow, and the country at large, with- 
out approval. They had been taken advantage of, they hinted to 
me in a thousand ways, by contractors and grocery stores and 
the weather. I was amazed to learn that carpentry was a very 
unhealthy occupation ... because of the exposure to variations 
of heat and cold. Sawdust gave men consumption. They told me 
this on very cold days when I was deep in fur and, with a casual 
sweater under the cotton overalls, they were obviously the 
warmer. 

Although I often tried I was never successful in getting from 
them any admiration of the aged dignity and simplicity of my 
house: the most they managed was an expression of tempered 
surprise at the sum of its years. Two hundred, that’s old! I ex- 
plained further that I wanted what we built to last as well for 
another two centuries, to keep the same integrity of workman- 
ship and materials, but they heard me without responding in- 
terest. Their imagination, it was clear, gave them no assistance. 

At lunch they were mainly silent, eating sandwiches of bread 
and meat, squares of yellow cake, and drinking prepared coffee 
from vacuum bottles; after that, in attitudes of perfected repose, 
they smoked pipes and meditated; pipes and never, save in rare 
instances, cigarettes. If a cigar made its appearance it was 
lighted, smoked for a few minutes and then laid aside, on a work- 
bench or convenient ledge, where it stayed cold and neglected 
for an hour or two. It was started again and put aside... very 
often until the next day. Or else, practically unconsumed, it ac- 
companied its owner home in his automobile. 

More than one of the carpenters had automobiles, and they 
went up the hill into West Chester laden with the less fortunate. 
An eccentric-looking open car, I discovered, had come from 
Canada; it was the home, the address, of the man who possessed 
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it. He went from city to city, town to town, staying nowhere 
longer than a single piece of work or his errant mood dictated. 

It was later that I came to know the masons, the stonecutters, 
and to learn that they were all, now, Italians. They were far 
simpler than the carpenters, totally different in disposition; by 
comparison they were childlike. One, Tony — he was a power, I 
found, in the West Chester Italian colony —was large, as large 
as the traditional Englishman, and excessively handsome, with 
a notable moustache. He carried his dusty working garb with an 
infallible dignity and gave impressive attention to whatever I 
said. He had held from the country of his birth its respect for the 
landowners ; and, in consequence, his manner was scrupulously 
polite and assured: he knew what to give, in a social sense, and 
what to expect. He had his place in life, his profession of stone- 
cutting ; they were fixed, just as my superior position was fixed; 
and, in that way freed from petty. envy or vain rebellion, he took 
it for granted that my qualities were as admirable, my under- 
standing as just, as his. There was, in him, none of the restless 
discontent of the more American workmen, the restlessness 
which was held to be so nationally invaluable and to lead pos- 
sibly to the Presidency. At least, there was none I could see. He 
had left Italy before the present reforms, the ascendancy of the 
people; his heritage was purely feudal; and for a tranquil space 
of years he had lived undisturbed, with his own nationality, in a 
pastoral town. 

He was prodigiously serious at his work, and got an endless 
pleasure from his situation of authority: he measured and se- 
lected stones dramatically and set them with an air of tremen- 
dous importance, with large gestures and half-audible computa- 
tions, as though an audience, critical but appreciative, were 
about him. When I appeared in the afternoon he raised his hat; 
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it was in his hand when I talked to him; and his face, illumi- 
nated by both earnestness and a smile, gave me a stronger re- 
assurance than the familiar faces of friendship or even of love. 
It was so apparent that his nature was utterly candid. 

Frank, equally capable and a master mason, was more distant 
with me. When I consulted him he listened with the attitude that 
anything which took him from his labour was an error to be en- 
dured in silence. He was small and very brown and never, even 
at lunch, talkative. He stayed longer at the Dower House than 
Tony, he was one of the last workmen there; and, fitting the 
flagstones wheeled to him from where they were shaped by his 
assistant —a Herculean figure in a mould wholly classic—he 
looked as though he had been left, forgotten, from an operation 
long ago at an end. Yes, he was like a ghost lingering out of the 
confusion, which had once seemed so hopeless, of my house. 

There were other Italians, under the supervision of one or the 
other of the two Mr. McCormicks, but they have gone from 
memory. The McCormicks, resembling Mr. Farrar, had a way 
of vanishing temporarily for other work; but when Tony didn’t 
appear I’d hurry into West Chester and protest, demand his re- 
turn. I thought, perhaps without a shadow of reason, that Tony 
too wanted to stay with me; that, as long as possible, he regarded 
me as the, as his, boss. A piece of vanity fanned in me by Tony’s 
attitude which I accepted and expanded into the role, in steel 
and velvet, of a feudal patron. 


* * 


However, the house, against my illogical but disturbing fears, 
did progress ; an order began to appear out of the piles of earth 
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and stone and lumber; the building was visibly advanced. The 
floors had a solid if unfinished covering, there were informal but 
practicable stairways, and the roof of cypress shingles was on; 
it was on and already white with a fall of snow —it had settled 
into the first of the seasons which would darken, weather, the 
wood. Cypress lasted a great many years, it was spoken of as 
eternal; and, gazing upward, at where the snow lay in a clear 
frozen rim on the roof’s edge, I was glad that I hadn’t compro- 
mised with more economical and common shingles. 

The little square building back of the dwelling itself, where 
the garden tools and firewood were to be kept, went up layer by 
layer, identical in colour and pattern with the main walls; and 
an exterior doorway at the other end of the house was filled in, 
the edges broken irregularly into the surrounding stonework. It 
was a door with broad steps, facing the west; and we had sat 
there often, watching the day retreat down the road between the 
maple trees and willows. But the week after it was gone, when 
the steps had been removed, I could scarcely believe it had ex- 
isted. I examined the wall for traces of its presence, but none 
remained: the light and air from it were being restored by a 
widening of the windows. 

That had happened in every room—the windows made a 
light wider; and at once the interior was different. The Dower 
House had been dark in winter — except when the snow threw 
up against the ceilings its intensified reflected whiteness — and 
on rainy days, and the first change we planned was in the correc- 
tion of that. But I had been unprepared for the flood of winter 
sunlight that gave the rooms a greater luminosity and apparent 
size. Some of the past, the years settled like dust, had been driven 
away. The house wasn’t as thoughtful, as peacefully brooding, 
as formerly. The memories, the influence, of the other, the far- 
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ness of the past, retreated with the shadows. It was all more 
active now, brighter and less calm. 

In the beginning, for a century almost, what heat the house 
had was as scant as it was valuable— a warmth around the open 
fires but none elsewhere. Going to bed then, and getting up, was 
a frigid business. Glass was scarce, the panes small; and alto- 
gether little windows were a practical necessity. There was a 
limited need for light through the day, the rooms were cooler 
shut against the summer than opened, and small knowledge of 
the sheer value of air. At night, with tallow dips, the tallow in mi- 
nute hanging Betty lamps, and the unsteady flicker of burning 
logs, the Dower House must have held a fine gloom. But not, in 
those evenings, for long —sleep soon followed the setting of the 
sun. There were no diversions, no books, no casual conversa- 
tions, after dark. The dark itself, the dimness of the wavering 
flames, attended to that. And outside there were, with one or two 
exceptions, no roads. 

When the pins were thrust home above the latches, the doors, 
the house, was fastened upon a forest hardly broken by the set- 
tlement on the Delaware River; it was closed against Indians, 
the Lenni-Lenape; not, in spite of Penn, always benevolent. 
Slipping into the night it was absorbed in a silence that, empha- 
sized by the wind in the trees, the nocturnal animals, reached 
across the continent from ocean to ocean, and from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico. It’s impossible now to conceive of such a 
silence, such a deep resonant hush. How soon it vanished! 

Some of it, as late as the immediate present, I was driving 
back into lost years by making the windows of my house larger. 
And we were, I’m afraid, very willing to pay that price for more 
air and light. At one period Mr. Okie had expressed his regret at 
the electricity and plumbing, the bathrooms and gas stove, going 
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into our changes. But, agreeing with him in principle, we had 
been cheerfully reconciled to a comfortable incongruity ; my re- 
gret for the glass lamps was a mere sentimentality. We thought 
with pleasure of low white bathtubs with wide rims — Hazleton 
Mirkil insisted that they must be porcelain—and a system 
which, with a single pressure of the finger, would illuminate the 
entire house. The tubs of solid porcelain, so characteristic of 
Hazleton, were dispensed with; but Mr. Okie had the problem 
of making a shower-bath conform to his rigid requirements for 
the early tone of the whole. He provided it with a fine door in 
the earliest panelling, with H-L hinges and an old latch; but 
still I watched him steal toward it a bothered and resigned 
glance. 

Before that the sleeping porch Dorothy had insisted on gave 
him an undesirable obstacle: certainly nothing than a sleeping 
porch could have been more inappropriate. Yet there was our 
demand and his unfortunate need to meet it; and the result was 
a remarkable tribute to his fundamental knowledge and inge- 
nuity — he had the satisfaction of seeing that the sleeping porch 
was hardly noticeable. It lay at the back, along the course of the 
second story, at once adequate and disguised by the simplicity 
of its proportions and the manner in which it was wedded to the 
roof and field stone walls. 

But, because of it, the gable it broke into had to be made of a 
wide boarding painted white. Until then the entire house had 
been stone; and, standing on the higher ground back of the vege- 
table garden, gazing down over the end of the solid habitable 
pile, I had an intense reluctance to the exterior introduction of 
wood. Yet it would only be across the top, from the line of the 
sleeping porch to the peak of the roof, and stone there was obvi- 
ously clumsy. Again I was overborne by a necessity that I agreed 
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to without approving. However, like the obliteration of the door, 
when it was finished I became instantly accustomed to it. 

There was an obvious danger in that, the habit of forgetful- 
ness and readjustment: growing so quickly hardened to the al- 
terations of details I might, realizing it too late, lose a part of the 
spirit of my house. No one could decide where such a spirit lay, 
on what its potency depended. That one reasonable act of en- 
larging the windows had an amazing effect; all that I was so 
jealously guarding and counted on might have been extin- 
guished by those rays of sunlight newly falling in places softened 
and defended by the centuries of shadow. But this hadn’t yet 
happened; and in the end, both because of our own extraordi- 
nary pains and Mr. Okie’s patient knowledge, his indefatigable 
character, we preserved what was not alone invaluable but es- 
sential to me. 

We began to be increasingly impatient of rented houses —the 
remarkable fact was borne upon me that our plans for the 
Dower House would probably be realized, the great changes 
actually accomplished, and that we’d resume in it our familiar 
life. Then, at that precise moment, a wagonload of mill work had 
to be returned — doors, I think, that had been put together with 
screws — and another long delay began. 


* 
* * 


I was very much mystified by the whole conduct of the mills 
that supplied our woodwork. Mr. Okie’s specifications were car- 
ried to the last possible point, there was literally no inch of 
panels or framing that wasn’t described in drawings and figures; 
a great blue print would be devoted to the handrailing of a stairs, 
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or to the separate characters of slightly different doors; pegs 
were indicated, or the hand-wrought nails; yet, when the load 
was delivered, there were the improper, the unthinkable, screws. 
Then the mill must be communicated with and a tardy collec- 
tion made of the wrongly performed work. Mr. Farra went in 
person to see about his doors; and, after a wait which almost 
seemed the result of deliberate neglect, I drove up into the coun- 
try and talked to the mill owner himself: 

He was delightful, a Mennonite I think, anyhow a member of 
one of the old Pennsylvania German religions that cultivated a 
soft beard framing the smooth composed faces of its men; he 
was as appropriate to the building of the Dower House as Mr. 
Okie or Mr. Farra; and I left, with the redolent tang of sawdust 
in my nose, filled with the humming of circular saws, entirely 
satisfied with what, I had been assured, would be done. Yet the 
time dragged insuperably —the sensational things, the panelling 
and shell closet, the beaufatt, in the dining room, above all the 
plastering, that would bring the house to its final appearance, 
came last. 

When the time did arrive for the plastering no plasterers were 
to be secured. If I had been ignorant of carpenters what I didn’t 
know of plasterers would have defied measurement. They got, 
what was it—ten or twelve dollars a day and, in addition to 
lathers — youths who, with incredible rapidity and their mouths 
full of thin wicked-looking nails, put on the laths — each had his 
assistant. The local plasterer, it seemed, who had made a quali- 
fied agreement to work for us, couldn’t, when we needed him, ex- 
actly manage it. I found him late in the afternoon in the frame 
of a house beyond Gallows Hill; and to all my importunities he 
replied, simply, that it didn’t suit him. With a large and idiotic 
hastiness characteristic of me I offered an absurd premium for 
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his immediate service, but it didn’t suit him, he repeated. Mr. 
Farra, it emerged, had several times changed the date for the 
plastering; and so now, he began to turn away, it didn’t — 

The end, the repetition, of that sentence I sacrificed; I was in 
a really bad temper. No plasterers, it was declared, were avail- 
able; and I wondered why, at ten or twelve dollars a day, with 
an assistant, America, every town, wasn’t full of them. Perhaps 
it was one of the secrets of labour unions. Yet the plasterers who 
existed couldn’t, it was plain, get around to the work waiting for 
them ; and certainly a few more, at sixty dollars or better a week, 
would not have been fatal to the hopes, the survival, of organized 
labour. I could think of a number of young men whose troubles 
would have been notably lightened by the resources of plaster- 
ing. How much did a clerk in a grocery store get, what was the 
material reward of the glib individuals who were completing hy- 
pothetical educations by means of the subscriptions to maga- 
zines they fitfully collected from door to door? There were a 
great many writers who could, by plastering, enormously in- 
crease their usefulness and returns. 

However, there weren’t any, I was assured, who could be 
counted on until late in the summer; and then, natural to the 
hazards of building, plasterers appeared. They were not as com- 
municative as the carpenters or masons: in overalls preserved 
spotlessly white by their trade they maintained an aloofness in 
keeping with the elevation, the monopoly, of their calling. I 
never got to know one; though an assistant, gathering on a 
trowel the smooth cold substance he was mixing, stopped to 
inform me that his occupation was very unhealthy —the damp- 
ness of the plaster often brought on consumption. 

During this operation the bills at the end of the weeks became 
memorable; and the money I had put aside for the Dower House 
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I again—for the third time—enlarged. But, forgetting the 
stairs, never dreaming of the furniture and garden, I told my- 
self, and Dorothy, that the worst was over. How much, she de- 
manded, had we spent; I told her. It couldn’t be helped, she said 
after a little, and then, regaining her courage, added, It’s so per- 
fect. That raised me at once above the dejection gathering 
around me; I told her a plan of mine, over which Mr. Okie was 
hesitating, to put canvas—like the treatment of the decks of 
yachts — on the bathroom floors. It will save a lot of money, I 
went on, and tiles would never have been right in the Dower 
House. 

That wasn’t a bad idea, she admitted; leaving with me the 
feeling that all the uncalculated, the excessive, cost had been ab- 
sorbed. Following that the stairs, together with a statement, 
arrived; and Mr. Okie showed me his drawings for the walnut 
rails —a beautiful design like a narcotic for pain. Then he indi- 
cated to Dorothy several more closets he had been able to work 
into spaces and corners; closets, over doors and under... nearly 
everything, were his specialty; and Dorothy, faithful to a do- 
mestic tradition, welcomed them all with an inexhaustible pleas- 
ure. Their usefulness was her opiate. 

Every day nearly there were practical or esthetic questions 
brought up by the exigencies of building and space and mate- 
rials; often apparently very small indeed, they were, however, 
all important to the effect, the success, of the whole restoration ; 
in the Dower House the esthetic, too, was almost invariably the 
practical. Mr. Okie, for example, liked to cover certain stone 
walls thinly with plaster and then rub it away to show an occa- 
sional stone. He tried it in a fireplace, but I had the plaster re- 
moved; it disturbed me. Here a principle was involved—I 
wanted my house to be built in the manner original to it, but I 
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did not want to imitate the processes of time; and, though a few 
exposed stones did pleasantly vary the surface, the result as well 
had the appearance of old plaster gone in places from the wall. I 
didn’t want a beamed ceiling painted to represent the smoking 
of countless fires and years; but I was obliged, against my in- 
clination, to have the oak floors stained: I couldn’t wait for the 
century or more that would give them the inimitable texture 
and colour of use. The new oak was almost white. 

This was the same objection I had to the writing, in imagina- 
tive books laid back in point of time, of antique forms of expres- 
sion and spelling. It seemed to me to be mere imitation rather 
than a creative act. No, it was necessary to use contemporary 
materials, a living manner, even in the re-creation of old houses 
and days. Anyhow, as I had said, the passage of the years 
couldn’t be copied in wood stains and wax and treatments of 
plaster; the felicity of that accomplishment wasn’t to be gained 


by facile mechanics. 
% 
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As the completion of what I was doing drew nearer the Dower 
House once more assumed its significance, its entity, for me. 
That, really, had been increased rather than lessened. The blue 
prints, notes for a magical transformation not evident in them- 
selves, had been entirely justified; I hadn’t begun to realize the 
power, the extent, of the magic. Our eyes, in the past, had been 
shut, by custom and affection, to so much! Once Hazleton had 
disapproved of a specially ugly door knob of brown china: I 

couldn’t live with it there, he said. We admitted that he was 
right and found him a little hypercritical. We'll change it some- 
time, I replied, the vague consciousness of such a possibility 
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hardly formed. And now the china knob was actually gone; its 
place was to be taken by a fine wrought-iron latch, and double 
doors, in the place of the one we had found so inconvenient, 
swung on the clover-leaf hinges handsomely showing their black 
silhouette on the whiteness of the paint. 

Ben Thorn was already, at the stable, painting the doors of 
closets and of rooms, the window frames and whatever else was 
detachable; and he was keeping up, as easily as he moved his 
brushes, a flow of shrewd amusing comment: his comment 
covered the surface of local events and people with the skilful 
impartiality of his paint on wood. But he liked to talk no better 
than I liked to listen to him. Whenever he had a chance he 
fished, and he explained to me the intricacy of baiting a hook 
for carp; a sluggish fish, I asserted, not worth an effort to 
catch. 

His slow answering smile was untroubled by my opinion, and 
it’s probable that we turned, or rather returned, to the subject 
of Charles Oat. Ben had an unlimited admiration for Doctor 
Oat which he expressed in carefully selected derogatory re- 
marks; and the painting of the Dower House was enlivened by 
my repeating to Charlie Oat what Ben Thorn had said about 
him and carrying back the appropriate replies. I’d see Oat in 
front of the bank or by the steps of the Assembly Building, and 
call to him always with the same preliminary speech, Ben 
says—. 

Then Charlie would stop and, if it were winter, rest a booted 
foot, fresh with the marks of fox-hunting, on the running board 
of my car, indicating dryly what he pretended to think of Ben 
Thorn. They too were men of humour; and their remarks, their 
deliberate voices and picturesque figures of speech, never failed 
to linger with a tonic delight in my mind. The younger men were 
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not so entertaining or so rich in imagery; they hadn’t a com- 
parable stamina. The young had been diluted by borrowed 
ideas, borrowed from the cities by telephone and automobile 
and radio; they were no longer local in character or in wit; it 
was difficult to discover what their character was. I remember 
clearly the day Doctor Oat appeared in an automobile; he had 
long after they were universal in Chester County, still driven 
about in a Kentucky breaking cart; his public opinion of motors 
was celebrated; and then, without warning, the yellow cart, fol- 
lowed by my regret, was lost to view. 

With Ben Thorn there was a second painter, as skilful, I 
thought, as Ben; and the principal subject of our conversation, 
when he wasn’t present, was Thorn himself, his individuality 
and sayings. I never grew tired of following the precision of their 
brushes, the evenness with which the paint was applied, sinking 
instantaneously, if it were a first coat, into freshly cut white 
pine. We’d discuss throughout an afternoon, the probable neces- 
sity of a fourth coat or even a fifth for the exposed surfaces. How 
charming, how tranquil, it was! I didn’t, then, recognize the 
beauty of the days when I sat on a wooden horse in my un- 
finished house with Ben on a high stepladder painting the ceil- 
ing, the beams, of the front lower room blue. 

That blueness I had insisted upon — Mr. Okie had preferred 
a weathering — and, before it was put on Thorn and I mixed 
and mixed the colours, trying the results on a shingle, waiting a 
day until they were dry. At last I was satisfied — we had made a 
clear blue in which there was a tone of green, the shade, approxi- 
mately, of a robin’s egg, and we covered the ceiling at once. 
More than that, we varnished it ...to our complete approval. 
The effect was as Dutch, in the desirable incorrect Pennsylva- 
nia sense, as could be managed. 
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It had been my intention to cover the walls of that room with 
the glazed paintings of old mariners’ charts, their designs in 
pale vermilion, the vermilion of sealing wax, and thin lavender, 
in blackened green and a brown that might have been dissolved 
in sugar. But, with the bookcases built, there were, literally, no 
walls: a side of the room was wholly occupied by the fireplace; 
there were four doors, three windows... and the books. Their 
variegated bindings were depended on for the decoration which 
was to have been supplied by Hakluyt’s Principall Navigations. 
But, of the two, I’d rather have had the maps. 

As I grew older books took a decreasing place in my thoughts ; 
I had almost entirely lost the habit — once it formed my exist- 
ence— of reading. I still bought them, filling out the shelves of 
a very few of my contemporaries and adding to the histories of 
Colonial America and the early United States, to books on 
American furniture and silver, pewter and glass; Alfred Knopf 
sent me the beautiful results of all that his imprint signified; 
but aside from those and the novels Dorothy enjoyed — mainly 
propped up in bed before switching off the light for the night — 
none were saved in the Dower House. Books, novels specially, 
made me restless: I was for ever putting them away to consider 
again how I’d meet the difficulties waiting for me in my own 
writing tomorrow. And if the novels failed to engage me, the 
endless printed papers on them, the reviews and interviews, 
overcame me with an absolute mental dejection. I wasn’t in- 
telligent enough for a world made up entirely of intelligence — 
I couldn’t follow finely spun critical argument; I didn’t know 
what most of the words meant, their derivations hidden by my 
ignorance of what more admirable boys had learned in school. I 
couldn’t, for example, discover the difference between a roman- 
tic and a realistic book...I was supposed to be a romantic 
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writer; yet, though I faithfully begged everyone who called me 
that to clarify it for me, the obscurity, in my mind, remained. 

Certainly —together with the reverse—favourable para- 
graphs had been printed about me, and I read them with a glow 
of pleasure, an added sense of the justification of my efforts ; but 
that feeling was not peculiar to the profession of letters; it was 
the natural response of a fanned self-esteem. Fortunately I 
wasn’t under the simple obligation to write flattered, since, 
though I had been subjected to even that insidious counterfeit 
exchange, there were men for whom, publicly supporting me, 
their own integrity of statement was immeasurably more im- 
portant than any favourable attitude toward me. I had to re- 
prove me my not insignificant friends on the intellectual plane 
where I was at such a resigned loss. 


= 
+ = 


At the end of a section of writing—the December day was 
very warm, windows were up and, in my garden, there were 
buds on the lilacs — wandering about the room, it occurred to 
me that my opinion of what, after all, ] was myself engaged in 
was highly illogical, improper. But it couldn’t be helped, I was 
unable to go back and blot out the fact that I was more indiffer- 
ent to books than not. However, my case was special —I was, 
for a sufficient reason, coming to be tired of them. Only the im- 
pulse to create had survived the drudgery of creation. In addi- 
tion I had discovered that the conversation of men who had read 
only a little, if at all, was infinitely more vivid and arresting 
than literary—I had nearly written literate— discussion. I 
liked quaint individual forms of speech, the speech of the ne- 
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groes in Mobile and of the cow men, the few that were left, in 
Montana; I could listen with enjoyment to the older lumber- 
men in the Douglas fir, to the conchs south of Cape Florida and 
the workmen at the Dower House. 

From them I got something vigorous, living, native; an inter- 
pretation in its own terms of the actual; of a life, an occupation 
and a scene. In the conversations with those contemporaries 
whose books I valued the books were scarcely ever mentioned 
—a curt phrase of approval, almost embarrassed, would sound 
and then we’d hurriedly return to a topic usually the reverse 
of serious. The good looks of a girl or the gold slashed label on 
the bottles of Carte d’Oro Bacardi! We’d lament not the de- 
generation of letters but of cigars. And for an associated reason 
I had succeeded in declining some complimentary, and materi- 
ally advantageous, chances to lecture. Personally, I hated lec- 
tures, the hour or worse they occupied seemed to me intermi- 
nable; the monotonous or dramatized voices complacent with 
information drove me into a perceptible exasperated rudeness. 
I didn’t want to find knowledge humbly in a herd. 

The knowledge I did need was never general but always par- 
ticular, and immediate: I’d require the appearance of a local 
Virginia election in the year 1800; and, dropping the pen Morris 
Dalett had given me, a cigarette burning on its tray, within an 
hour I had boarded the Havana Limited at Wilmington, bound 
for the library at Richmond. In three months that would have 
been utterly lost from my mind; I had no interest in it, no use 
for it, except in its application. Later I’d be absorbed in the 
Vieux Carré of New Orleans, bothering the Thompsons for the 
programmes of the Old French Opera House; and then the re- 
frains of those fragile airs would withdraw from me, like the 
closing lid of a music box, their romantic melodies. 
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To regard a lecture as sheer pleasure seemed too absurd for 
belief, the enjoyment of being pedantically improved was be- 
yond my comprehension. And it was this feeling, in part, which 
debarred me from the happy superiority of literary conver- 
sation; the solemnity was beyond me. Aside from the dark 
question of why I wrote them my stories existed to give certain 
people—one small public among the many large and small — 
pleasure. I didn’t, in The Three Black Pennys, plan to increase, 
anyone’s understanding of early iron smelting by a single blast 
of an obsolete bellows ; Java Head wasn’t designed to extend, by 
a nautical mile, a knowledge of the early salt passage to the fab- 
ulous East. They seemed to me to be heroic facts, to recall them 
stirred me with a fine revivifying emotion, and what I had hopes 
of was by them to stir others. That pinching of the heart—a 
phrase I couldn’t get away from — any warming and quicken- 
ing of the imagination, I took to be an especially admirable form 
of pleasure. 

But that time—when I could find within the covers of a 
novel the compensations that opera once offered Hazleton Mir- 
kil — had, except in rare instances, gone from me. I resembled a 
cook who, surfeited with tasting, was now only interested in the 
ingredients and compounding of the lightest souffles. And so, al- 
though I was particular about the arrangement, the condition, 
of the relatively few books I owned, they were hardly more than 
a harmonious design, in which blue predominated, on the walls. 
Yes, I would have been more engaged by the painted maps, fol- 
lowing them in far voyages of the mind. 

My books, however, were still in boxes, and Ben was painting 
the bookcases. They were soon up, enclosing the door overlook- 
ing a narrow stone terrace and the lower lawn and rising above 
a side window. The door we had put back; years ago it had been 


On the wide blue rug of the dining room walnut and, in the morning 
sunlight, the engaging shadows of the fiddle-back chairs, made a very 
pleasant pattern against the blanched walls. 
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turned into a window; and it took the place of the entrance we 
had filled in. Directly under it we had found the marks of an- 
other —a front way into the cellar; and that, too, we broke out 
and framed in oak, returned to its first estate. It was below the 
level of the ground, and steps of flagstone were laid down to it, 
with a lip of stone set against what, later, would be sod. The 
flags had stayed piled for weeks before they were cut and low- 
ered, fitted, into position; and when they were placed an enor- 
mous advance, I thought, was effected. 

The result of this was a very agreeable variation in the front 
wall: in the peak of the gable there was a small window; below, 
but not exactly below, was the widened window on the second 
floor, the two doors held to the stone terrace and the ground; 
and, again higher, there was the oval perpetual iron sign of the 
Green Tree Fire Insurance Company. The paint had gone from 
it, the design was indistinguishable, and it was my intention to 
replace its colours; I discussed it with Ben Thorn; but nothing 
was done. And I became certain that, in my life, it wouldn’t 
be painted. Its blackness, sharp if the detail were lost against the 
freshly pointed stones, might have been protected by an influ- 
ence, a spell, as potent as it was good. Gazing up past it, with 
Mr. Okie, we were concerned about the cornice: a number of 
patterns, nailed up temporarily in short sections, had been dis- 
carded; journeys over the countryside to a score of old houses 
had given us no assistance; and we had almost reached the men- 
tal fatigue that resulted in disagreement. 

For once Mr. Okie’s inventiveness, it appeared to me, had 
failed; when, quite suddenly, he suggested a boxlike simplicity 
that was acceptable to both of us. It excluded the sparrows, it 
was in keeping with the tradition of a farmhouse, and it was 
sightly. When the cornice was in place I often stopped to regard 
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it from different sides of the house; I studied it from across the 
road, standing beside a small stone dwelling, on the fairway of 
the golf course, as old as the Dower House but melancholy with 
long neglect. I looked beyond the depression of the road at my 
roof and then, casually, glanced upward; directly above me was 
a reach of the most delicate yet appropriate cornice imagina- 
ble! It was precisely what, without being able to realize its exact 
perfections, we had wanted. 

The Dower House, from the hill of the fairway, seemed to be 
very long, impressive in bulk; it had the solidity of a ship set in 
an element that was at once foreign and a part of its being. The 
lawn of close dead grass rose smoothly up to it like the curve of 
an enormous brown-green wave. There were, now, in the eve- 
ning, no lights in the windows; but that would be mended: they 
would shine out, soon, on a night formless like water... with a 


gaiety of music. 
* 


There was, not long after, more than the cornice to carry our 
looks upward, for the chimneys of the Dower House had been 
capped in concrete; and the material and appearance of those 
elevated slabs worried me. Even in the dark, when they were in- 
visible, and when I was away from them, I kept reminding my- 
self that concrete had no place there. I didn’t, on account of the 
persistence of that mental attitude, grow accustomed to them. 
The labour of covering the chimneys and, incidentally, the ex- 
pense, hadn’t been light; it seemed to me that here Mr. Okie 
found my care for detail exaggerated; yet, after an uncomfort- 
able week, in which whatever I did was dominated by the 
thought of my improperly treated chimneys, I had to follow my 
tyrannical need for correctness into the sky. 


The snow reduced the terrace to a mere foot path... except for Mar- 
lowe and Hob; the imprints of their paws were frozen into fixed records 
of their passages and investigations. 
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They would have to be changed, I admitted; and another de- 
lay drew out until the right stone was located and delivered. 
Only a variety of blue slate, I understood, would withstand the 
alternations of heat and cold to which chimney tops were sub- 
jected; and when, finally, they arrived I was as much surprised 
at the size of the stones as I was by the hard closeness of their 
texture. In the air, above the cypress roof, the slabs had seemed 
small and thin; but, in reality, I couldn’t move one. 

A scaffolding was built against the wall of the house and ex- 
tended diagonally to the chimneys; and, with a block and tackle, 
the stones were pulled up to the eaves. There the Italians, guided 
by Tony, foot by foot laboriously moved them into position. I 
had never seen men work harder, exert more sheer muscular 
and nervous force; and with a slim and precarious foothold. 
Watching them I was very uncomfortable, divided between the 
opinions that I had no right to make such a demand on men’s 
vitality, and that I shouldn’t be idly smoking on the ground but 
toiling on the roof. Why, I wondered, didn’t they tell me to go to 
the devil or lift my own stone slabs. Their living, their future, 
was not dependent on that one extreme effort. But it wasn’t en- 
tirely an affair of money —they were discharging a part of the 
necessity of heavy labour most men were born into. It was as 
fixed as death. The bearing of the Italians was fatalistic rather 
than rebellious. There was a grim philosophy in the attitudes, 
the moments, of rest : their faces, while their chests heaved, were 
set...faces bronzed by the sun of Sicily that might have been 
bronze. 

Then, when the variety of blue slate was in place, it very 
much resembled, the truth was, the concrete; it was as smooth, 
as rigidly geometrical, against the brief flare of a winter sunset. 
But I was, as well as disappointed, relieved—I had met my 
obligation to the chimneys of the Dower House. 
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There had been smoke whipped from them by blasting winds 
through even the most desolate stages of preliminary destruc- 
tion; but it had been a thin plume, often no denser than a grey 
feather shaken from a migrating bird; now, however, with the 
furnace built into the cellar, the chimneys sent up reassuring 
clouds : the plumbers were below. Yet, liking them, I found that 
most of the wit accumulated at their expense was without justi- 
fication. They were not so costly, and they were infinitely more 
social, than plasterers. I liked the blackened crucibles that held 
the fluid brightness of solder, the torches with audible blue 
flames and a general dexterity with pipes. They cut iron pipes 
with the nonchalance of carpenters at white pine. In spite of the 
obduracy of the metals they worked in, the general dankness of 
their scope of action, they managed, under sufficient provoca- 
tion, to smile. They smiled although it was admitted that 
plumbing was a trial of the health—plumbers often went into 
a decline that ended in consumption. 

The furnace, it was for hot air, was no less than gigantic; it 
filled the cellar to such an extent that the floor had to be dug up 
and lowered for a passage beneath its block tin pipes. There was 
a pipe for every register throughout the house; and, naturally, 
concentrated at the furnace, it all looked like a fabulous octopus 
with its tentacles thrust up in every direction. I asked Mr. Okie 
if it wasn’t uncommonly large and he agreed with me that it 
was at least ample. It was usual, he said, to multiply the calcu- 
lated necessary heat by two, in that way making assurance ab- 
solute; but the furnace in the Dower House was four times 
greater than that required for the measured area. No matter 
what in the way of frigid weather happened we would be kept 
warm. 


That, I replied absently, seemed probable. I was thinking of 
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coal. This occurred to him, too, for he began a move to enlarge 
the bins — one for the furnace coal and another, smaller, for the 
hot-water heater. He marked, with a flat piece of builder’s chalk, 
where the main bin would reach; and that part of the cellar be- 
came, in consequence, a mere passageway. I remembered, but 
not with an unmixed affection, the old furnace. It had been, on 
its plane, as old as the Dower House, one of the first built for 
steam; and at regular intervals a dry smell of scorching would 
penetrate to us above, and we’d realize that once again—the 
windmill had borne our neglect in summer storms — we had for- 
gotten to keep the boiler supplied with water. This, we believed, 
might at any moment result in an explosion that would blow us, 
the stone walls, into nothingness; and I’d hurry down and re- 
pair the mistake with a sensation of heroism slightly contami- 
nated by fear. The explosion, of course, never happened; but 
why we didn’t crack the boiler, turning cold water into it at the 
worst possible times, I couldn’t imagine. 

It was set in a pit, too deep for a single comfortable step, and 
for ten years we endured the nuisance of a small block of wood 
with a habit of turning under our feet. It did this when anyone 
was in a hurry or carrying a full shovel of coal. With practice I 
was able to stand on a board laid over the floor of earth and 
pitch the coal directly into the furnace door; but the opening 
was hardly wider than the shovel, and the least error would send 
a clatter of coal into the pit and against the near wall. Then I’d 
have to stoop, with a lamp in one hand, and pick up singly the 
pieces. Perhaps I’d be dressed for dinner, and Dorothy and a 
hired car waiting, not altogether patiently. 

Something obstinate in my character would force me to re- 
cover every black greasy lump, and bitterly, one by one, I’d 
throw them into the fire. Or I might be late dressing, and Doro- 
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thy, in her perishable dinner clothes, would go down to the fur- 
nace, and I’d hear the faint scrape of the shovel on the uneven, 
the damnable, wooden flooring of the coal bin. She would come 
up with her skirts under her elbows, her hair and temper dis- 
arranged and coal dust on her shoulders. 

I knew all her dresses then —we discussed them for a week 
before they were bought and consulted for a year about their 
minor changes. A dinner dress was a thing of unique impor- 
tance; and, in the closet, it was covered by a sheet. Slippers did 
their full duty. I had a formal evening coat out of the remote 
past; but it had been made very much smaller after my long ill- 
ness in Italy; and I was reaching a state where it could only, 
with safety, be stood up in; the frock coat in which I had been 
married was long ago an joes 

Now, after Dorothy came back from New York, a we were 
going to a party, she seemed almost strange because of her un- 
familiar and new dress. There was no trace in her bearing or 
appearance of the difficult years, sixteen of them, that had made 
up our life together. Her spirit was more vigorous, her grace 
more flexible, than when I had first seen her. Either the greater 
superficiality or superior depth of women kept them compara- 
tively free from the marks with which time and struggle dis- 
figured men. There was a costume she wore to dances in fancy 
dress, blue denim with exposed ruffled pantalets and a red wig 
with curls, and in it she was so young as to seem to belong to 
another generation than mine. 

I had stopped going to such parties —damn it, somewhere I 
had lost the most of my gaiety — and often, just before she left, 
we’d sit in the dining room with two tall glasses filled with ice 
and a bottle of champagne... preferable to the gin she would 
be later offered. We would sit and I’d regard her with a surprise 
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touched with consternation, she was so—so contemporary, so 
much at home in a present set to music which exasperated 
rather than soothed me. In a word I had placed myself —I ex- 
pected music to be soothing: 

Quaint survival of a period sustained on the echoed waltzes 
of Johann Strauss! The lines of the popular songs of my youth 
to-day would be disdained by children; those I heard in the 
night clubs of New York startled a not inconsiderable experi- 
ence. I wasn’t, I hoped, censorious; I had said before that I 
didn’t want to correct the present ; no, my adaptability to change 
was over. I was like a clock that had stopped at an hour never 
again to return, or a marked date on a calendar of the year be- 
fore last. Suddenly, without noticing it, my elasticity had de- 
parted, just as, after the term of use, it left rubber. 

I went to parties where there wasn’t formal dancing, and, for 
a while, sufficiently enjoyed them; but I soon got tired — mid- 
night had the aspect of a purely hypothetical period, never 
reached. I wasn’t able to attach myself to new people, to a fresh 
charm. It was all forced: I’d tell myself that the woman to whom 
I was talking for the first time was utterly engaging; I would 
proceed — but with mechanics where there had once been fer- 
vour — in the suggestion of later engagements; and then, riding 
home, her image would fade like a scene overtaken by night. 
My mind held the stamp of other, earlier faces, the inflections of 
different voices. I fought against this, I denied it, but it was use- 
less. With the door of my room shut, in the cool relinquishment 
of my bed, with a book to be read or dropped, the truth would 
envelop me—silence had become more valuable to me than 
sound, rest more grateful than any activity. 

That was specially true after a dinner, a measurably young 
dinner, in my own house, where there was no escape from 
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the lateness of a successful occasion. The victrola relentlessly 
ground out a most modern music with, the rugs pushed aside, 
dancing keeping up and up its arbitrary rhythms. The mere 
laughter seemed to me incredible, shattering, in force; everyone 
but me was capable of simply inexhaustible pleasure. When, 
finally, they were gone — in our fixed habit —I’d put the house 
in order, lay the rugs and gather the glasses and carry them to 
the pantry. The servants would have long gone into West Ches- 
ter. I would empty the ash trays and conduct the dogs to where, 
on worn steamer rugs, they slept in the kitchen. 

They, too, went willingly now, for they were old, their 
wheaten muzzles were grey. The quiet, the tranquillity of the 
Dower House, would surge back, stopping the sounds whirling 
in my head as though my brain had become a victrola; the 
opened doors, in winter, would let in a bath of cold; and I’d listen 
a moment, subconsciously and vainly, for the slow loud ticking 
of the clock that used to hang on the kitchen wall. Even if it had 
still been there the pantry doors would have deadened its sound; 
it belonged to an era before the pantry, when the noises of the 
kitchen were almost equally shared with the dining room and 
beyond. 

No matter who had been present it was an enormous relief to 
have them gone, to be alone, silent. This had become true in the 
face of the fact that I liked the people who made up our life; in 
particular the men. I welcomed them very happily, and it wasn’t 
my fondness but my vitality which sometimes sank before they 
went. I had been, as a child, very much alone; and I suppose the 
mental habit which this bred was, the energy of youth departing, 
coming back. I had begun to regard a great many things in a 
way which even I recognized was old-fashioned, the fashion of 
the time of my malleability. A trait not discouraged by my in- 
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creasing habit of looking into the past for the subjects of my 
novels. 

Yes, in her red wig Dorothy was triumphantly alive; she was 
a part, a note, of the music of to-day. There were phases of her 
life in which I definitely took no part. It was a disturbing recog- 
nition that had overtaken me in Mr. Miller’s barber’s chair — 
that the feeling of youth I had entertained was an illusion; but 
it had soon lost the disagreeableness of its significance. I was 
pervaded by the feeling that my present condition was better 
than the one it had followed. I was, for one thing, freer; but not 
yet, of course, free. I didn’t long for a complete escape from the 
flesh; I wanted my pleasures to be at once keen and moderate, 
and to close, when I was tired, with the neatness of a book. Old 
age, death, I saw, were not, after all, so insuperable. With the 
thinning of the flame there was a lessening of the oil; the lamp, 
normally, cooled gradually to its extinction. Death was only a 
moment, a breath, on the lowered wick. 

However, I didn’t, solitary in my room, dwell on that, but on 
the night which, flooding through the opened windows, made the 
room one with its own profound immensity. At times it was bril- 
liant with stars, and again luminous with moonlight, or a gale 
would sweep across the north wall of the house. Dorothy hated 
wind, it made her uncontrollably wretched, but I liked to hear it 
beating against the solid field stone of the Dower House; and 
then, perhaps, the noise would sink to a silence deepened by the 
soft flutter of snow all night against the panes. 

In the morning Dorothy, who had been on the sleeping porch, 
would tell me that her blankets were white and ask me to feel 
how cold her nose was. Her cheeks would be brilliant with colour 
and she’d want, then, to dance... all day and through the next 
night. It wasn’t unheard of for me to be annoyed by her mere 
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exuberance. And for that, I began to think, for her activity of 
spirit, the red wig was a symbol. When she took it out of its box 
for a recurling at the hairdresser’s, when Martha starched the 
pantalets, I knew that her unspent youngness was in the ascen- 
dancy; I prepared to hear the victrola as she got ready; and I 
went for the bottle of champagne... it was so much better than 
the present gin, lighter and the talisman of a more amber mood. 


* 
* * 


It occurred to me that, with no preparatory phrases, I had too 
abruptly effected the transition from the rebuilding of my house 
to its occupation; yet that was how it happened — suddenly we 
were sleeping there. But not regularly, upstairs: two informal 
beds had been brought in from the stable and stood in the lower 
front room, on the brown paper that still, everywhere, protected 
the floor from workmen’s shoes. Hob and Marlowe were outside 
under the little roof that covered a part of the terrace; and, for 
the first time switching off the new and elaborate system of light- 
ing, we didn’t at once fall asleep. We were tired but mentally 
aroused; and the strangeness of my surroundings—for the 
night —the sense of newness, the flat smell of plaster and the 
pungent smells of paint and varnish, kept my eyes turning 
toward the invisible bookcases, the latches and leather latch- 
strings of the doors, the candid blue of the ceiling. 

I had the sensation of having come to the end of an existence: 
for thirteen months I had been closely involved in a world of 
building and builders, of carpenters and masons and plumbers 
and plasterers; Mr. Farra had controlled the activities of my 
days, with Mr. Okie not entirely unlike the moon above the 
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tides ; I was always in communication with one or the other or 
searching hastily for either of the two Mr. McCormicks. And 
now that was over...the Dower House was restored. I had a 
strong impulse to get up and, filling the room with light, cor- 
roborate what I sufficiently knew; it was amazing that, with a 
pressure of the finger, so much that was strange would leap into 
being—the fashioned apron at the top of the bookcases, the 
hearth carried through the passageway to the room beyond, the 
projecting beam ornamentally finished with a pin above the 
fireplace. 

But Dorothy, I thought, was asleep, and I stayed quietly, 
darkly, in bed. The dogs were restless ; I could hear them stirring 
outside. On my left was the door to a circular stair leading 
above; we had found the traces of it, hidden by a familiar clumsy 
stairway, when the walls were torn down; and up the narrow 
twisting steps I went ...in imagination. I gazed at the closets 
with narrow strap hinges which terminated in hearts, I lingered 
in a bathroom, on the immaculate painted floor, touching the 
porcelain handles of silver spigots, examining the silk curtain of 
the shower bath, the light set charmingly in the ceiling, like a 
luminous white sunflower with sharp petals of tin. 

It was all mine, and it was finished; it was an actuality. In 
the next room there was a panelling cunningly made by single 
repeated vertical boards; Mr. Okie had discovered it some- 
where and brought a copy to the Dower House; opposite it a 
Franklin stove with brass finials was set in the wall; and the 
flooring of spruce, where the protecting paper was torn, showed 
sage green. Or perhaps it was a tone brighter than sage, a truer 
green. Beyond again, across a narrow landing, was the room, 
with peaked and deep-embrasured windows, where I was to 
sleep. Wide closets with bars for hanging clothes and closets of 
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long drawers for shirts, racks for shoes! A passage lined with 
spaces for linen led to Dorothy’s sleeping porch — 

I got up and, in a guarded voice, told the dogs to lie still. Be 
quiet! The night was thick with cloud; and again, in my vis- 
ionary journey through the Dower House, I was on the upper 
porch. The pointed roof of the woodhouse was directly below 
me; I could just distinguish the gleam of its white painted wood. 
Charlie, when he was my gardener, had had no woodhouse; he 
had wheeled the logs up from the stable; and I wondered what 
he’d have thought of the changes in the place he regarded as his. 
Some he would have approved of and others he would have con- 
demned, I was certain of that. Charlie wouldn’t have been car- 
ried away by any of it; he owned an aristocratic superiority to 
being impressed by worldly things. He took them admirably — 
such facts as a gallon of gin —for granted. 

But the first, the musical, Clarence would have been loud in 
amazement and praise; yet here, now, impotent. We needed a 
very different sort of servant; even William was sceptical of his 
ability to attend to all the woodwork Ben Thorn was painting 
for him. One man can’t do it, he had informed me, in his excited 
tones. I adopted Dorothy’s successful attitude and pretended 
that he hadn’t spoken. I changed the subject and he left, shaking 
his head. 

Such an imaginary excursion was well enough, in its way, but 
I wanted to be asleep, to drive all the stirring memories of the 
past, the surprising quality of the present, out of my mind. If 
we changed the Dower House every year my writing must go on 
without a break, line after line; a web that must hold us all up, 
Dorothy and Martha and William and Masterson and Miss 
McLeary and me: six people and a house of the solidest stone in 
no more than a web of words. Yes, and two dogs and as many 
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automobiles! Sometimes, awake in the dark, it seemed more 
than I could humanly manage; next week, I’d assure myself, we 
would be thrown out on the hard ground of a public scorn. 
Everyone who knew us would covertly point out how I had 
always spent — or was it wasted? —my money. There were the 
oak frames of the doors with oak pins! They would have no 
trouble in finding material for their opinion. Or suppose what 
public I had did grow tired of me, what I thought was moving no 
longer move it. 

It might easily be that any day my writing would show itself 
to have become brittle and lifeless, like the cast-off brown shell 
of a locust left clinging emptily to the indifferent live trunk of a 
tree. Or I could easily fall sick again, this time permanently. 
That wasn’t a comfortable way to wear through the low hours 
from midnight until dawn; and some of it touched me the 
night of our return to the Dower House. Dorothy fortunately 
continued to sleep; and it was bright morning before, waking 
sharply, any doubts were swept from my mind. We were, then, 
very cheerful: the Dower House was finished; it was, practi- 
cally, paid for; and we were extravagantly busy. I couldn’t be- 
gin to realize what Dorothy had to do; compared to the variety, 
the unsorted confusion, of the duties before her my responsi- 
bility was simple—the filling up of another small brown cov- 
ered blank book with sentences. 

Martha and William, strange men and black women for 
cleaning, Dorothy herself, occupied the house with an activity 
to which I was only a hindrance. As I walked they cleaned be- 
fore me and after; if I sat down my chair was in the wrong place 
and I was moved; if I wanted to dress there was a greater need 
to have the windows of the room IJ selected washed. There were 
piles of linen, curtain rods, baskets of clothes, on my bed. I was 
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told to arrange the books on their shelves, and when that was 
well advanced I found that the white paint wasn’t dry, my books 
were edged, smudged, with white. I explained this, showed the 
damage, to both Dorothy and Ben Thorn, but no one listened 


to me. 
* 


Well, I had restored the Dower House; and almost the first 
thing we did was to change the picture of the old house on our 
Christmas cards to the new. The former at once became a great 
rarity: though we had sent away hundreds, and I remembered 
nineteen left over in their blank envelopes in a drawer, we 
found, after long search, only one. It recalled the stone coal bin 
and low sloping roof, the iron-barred window and climbing rose 
at the back, the benches at either side of the main entrance lead- 
ing, inconveniently, into the dining room. On one of the benches, 
but reduced to infinitesimal size, I was seated. We had an earlier 
picture still, drawn in sepia with the brush, and that was simpler 
again than the aspects we knew . . . at one time negroes had lived 
there. 

A long while ago, I remembered, before I had even thought of 
marriage, I had walked down a rough and narrow lane and seen 
above me on the left the grey and retiring stone dwelling. It had 
appeared, because of the surrounding tangle of bushes, the trees 
and the difficulty of the way, to be definitely apart from West 
Chester. Then it belonged in the country. It hadn’t specially at- 
tracted me— a small obviously old house out of repair. I wasn’t 
interested in the past of Chester County and, my writing was at 
its most hopeless ebb, it never occurred to me that I’d have a 
place — that place least of all —for myself. I couldn’t have seen 
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how I’d ever manage a wife. And yet it’s in my mind that even 
then, resting in the lane descending between its wildly grown 
banks, I said that I should like to live here. 

Probably it was the peacefulness which attracted, promised 
to soothe, me; peace, outside or within, was infrequent then. Or, 
more probable still, the magic of locality that I was later to fall 
under so completely reached down and touched me, caressed 
me, with its hidden promise. It must have been twenty years 
ago; and if, walking on —twenty-four years old —I was igno- 
rant of the tranquil beauty that, so much later, would envelop 
me, I equally escaped knowledge of the intervening time, the 
long sickness, like the return of the cloud, the shadow, which 
had lain over my childhood, the bitter disappointments and im- 
possibly deferred hope. 

I wish I could now see in detail that boy of twenty-four; not 
live with him again or restore him, like the Dower House, to 
that early state; a long glance would be enough. His state then 
would have been very low— it had just become plain that he’d 
never be a painter and the graciousness of a love which had car- 
ried him, rapt from actuality, into the twenties had been ab- 
ruptly withdrawn. Not a premonition that he would write had 
offered him its relief; he’d have been the first to ridicule such a 
fantastic idea. Dropping down the Goshen Road, he would have 
turned to the left and climbed the long hill into West Chester 
that was to grow so familiar to him ... and there he was lost to 
memory. 

The Goshen Road, but it had become Goshen Avenue, was 
cleared of its bushes; on one side, where it dipped into High 
Street, was the smoothly sodded bank of my lawn, and on the 
other Mr. Marshall’s white-fenced meadows; High Street was 
paved in concrete from West Chester to Pottstown, and it was 
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never silent, never empty of the passage of automobiles ; beyond, 
where there had been Indian corn, the cut slope of the golf 
course rose to meet the sky. Houses, as though they had been 
spilled out of the town, were streaming down hill; a detached 
row back of the Dower House reflected in its plate-glass win- 
dows the sun-brightened west; the lot next to my ground bore a 
large sign, For Sale; the marks, the march, of improvement! 
Set squarely, immovably, in the path of this the Dower House 
kept the isolation of a different day; I had written that it 
wouldn’t be physically submerged by any near future I could 
conceive of, but what struck me more sharply now was the aloof- 
ness of its spirit : it might have been created for my special need, 
exactly the phenomenon, the stopped sun, I had no belief in and 
wouldn’t write about. 

The house, moved a few miles across the countryside, in 
which the first Howat Penny in America had had supper before 
he started on the coon hunt with Fanny Gilkan! The house in 
which the last Howat Penny died. It was strange how much 
stronger its influence was than all the loud disrupting pressure 
of the present—that stillness which instantly banished the 
echoes of parties. And this, too, wasn’t a property of my stimu- 
lated imagination: people appreciably sensitive who came there 
for dinner were soon, after an hour, aware of it. Free from the 
clamouring of champagne, the rasp of the victrola, the quiet 
flowed over them. It was the white walls, they said, the fires in 
the deep blackened hearths; but they fell short of the truth. 
Sleep there was more refreshing than in other places, when the 
whiteness of the walls, the depths of fireplaces, were blotted 
out. 

Yet, certainly, this didn’t always happen; others came to 
whom the house was, simply, a house, comfortable enough and 
adequately — with that furnace in the cellar — heated. They ate 
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and drank, principally drank, and danced with never a suspi- 
cion of what lurked, remained, about them. I hope they didn’t 
know what | thought of them or said when they had gone. I held 
the Dower House, just as I regarded my writing, very highly — 
because of what it had saved me from, what it had given me. It 
might mean nothing to others but to me it was nearly every- 
thing. When people told me they didn’t like what I wrote I al- 
ways had an impulse to answer, Yes, but you should have seen 
what I was... at twenty-four. However, that would have had 
no bearing, no validity, with them; the good that even my worst 
writing had done was primarily for myself. 

It was, again, the fourteenth of December; Dorothy’s holiday 
preparations were already well advanced, I had an idea the tur- 
keys were ordered, and Miss McLeary was telephoning to Dreka 
to find why the Christmas cards hadn’t arrived. I was reaching, 
I would reach in a very few minutes, the end of a part of the 
book under my hand; and then, uncomfortably late, I’d be 
drawn into city streets and stores massed with the celebrants 
of ... could it have been that birth in the poverty of a stable? 

After some days of rain it was cold again, but there was no 
promise of an appropriate snow; snow at Christmas seemed to 
have become another property of the past. New sleds were hurled 
against meager reaches of ice on pavements or in the gutters. 
The day of the fireflies, the long coasters with double runners 
and a wheel for steering, was over. Once High Street, a score 
of times through the winter, had been thick with them, slipping 
with a gathering velocity and long cheers down the hill and 
coming up with scarlet-cheeked youth on the ropes. Even with 
snow the automobiles made that dangerous now. There had been 
none when Lewis Jones, who was coloured and skilful, guided 
Horace Butler’s firefly, with its singing young load, on the swift 
far run into prosaic years. 
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SPRING 
YEAR, at least, before the rebuilding of the 


Dower House I had begun to be conscious of the 
need for a more appropriate relationship between 
the house itself and its contents. Until then I had 

had a very vague if appreciative idea of what the 
word exoniat applied to early American furnishings, meant. 
Without stopping to realize that a Colonial house or chair was, 
simply, a chair or house belonging to the period when the Atlan- 
tic states of America were English colonies, I included in that 
term practically everything from a court cupboard to the Swiss 
motives of the Philadelphia Centennial. I knew within closer 
limits what I wanted for myself; that was, I knew generally; but 
of the details that were to become so essential to me I had no 
conception. 

I was rapidly approaching the end of a dangerously expensive 
undertaking; I was telling Dorothy that soon we’d be able to 
recover and even improve our solvency ; when — but still hidden 
from me— I was really at the beginning of an extravagance far 
more unaccountable, infinitely less excusable, than any sum 
spent on my house. I was about to acquire, at amounts abso- 
lutely idiotic for me, an exact comprehension of precisely what 
the word Colonial, in America, did mean. 

At first, with my newly gained sense of domestic history, I 
was very rigid about what was proper: everything must be in 
keeping with the period — not the earliest —I selected for the 
interior. The Dower House was begun in 1712, and, through a 
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continuous existence of more than two centuries, many changes 
of taste and circumstance had taken place there. I didn’t like the 
rude pine furniture, the earlier oak, of the 17th century; woods, 
as well, practically confined to New England manufacture; and 
painted Dutch furniture, however native to eastern Pennsylva- 
nia, was too limited and clumsy. That left the pleasant field of 
walnut, and I had only to determine the range of years to bound 
my acquisitions. I would choose, I decided, from what had been 
made between 1710 and 1760; since that would include a Wil- 
liam and Mary highboy, the best of the Queen Anne chairs, and 
Chippendale’s greatest years; all, of course, in their American 
counterparts. 

I was, then, only interested in furniture; the rest, the inciden- 
tal rarities of collecting, I rather loudly ignored. When I went to 
see Mrs. Cookerow she would invariably call my attention to a 
scarce flask, a cotton handkerchief printed with early ships and 
Presidents, or some marked American pewter, and advise me to 
buy them ... before they disappeared from sale. But I told her 
old bottles were no more than that —they were old bottles; the 
handkerchief I wouldn’t glance at; and that pewter, in my opin- 
ion, was a nuisance. 

She used to smile at me and, a little impatient, warn me that 
some day I’d beg her, and in vain, for what I was then refusing. 
This happened, but not until my plan for a house in one key had 
been relinquished. I had bought what, relatively, I wanted, in- 
tending to purify the contents of room after room; and in conse- 
quence, when that determination was in effect, I lost some very 
beautiful things — a fluted bed carved with sheaves of wheat 
in Newburyport, a Hepplewhite secretary inlaid with eagles, 
and a pair of late Chinese Chippendale chairs in rubbed ver- 
milion. 
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However, luckily, that ideal of consistency didn’t outlast the 
temptations spread before it: I began to collect curly maple for 
a bedroom, and I embraced an opportunity to own a pair of dol- 
phin candlesticks in a remarkable and unsightly opaque blue. 
Incongruous but charming pieces of furniture made their ap- 
pearance in the Dower House, white Sandwich lamps, with 
glazed yellow shades like buttercups; a room, against my best 
endeavours, seemed to furnish itself in mahogany; and mahog- 
any, a final indignity to a departed standard, I put with the wal- 
nut in the dining room. 

And, together with this, an insidious change came over me 
where the prices of American antiques were involved; I was 
educated out of my fixed beginning frugality. I forget what, in 
the past, Mrs. Cookerow asked for historic handkerchiefs; but 
one, Mr. Lorimer told me, had lately sold for more than three 
hundred dollars. He gazed at me and I gazed at him and, though 
we were surprised, we were neither of us shocked. When Frances 
Carey brought to me the silver Philadelphia tea service I subse- 
quently bought the memory of its price interfered for a month 
in my enjoyment of it; but when, only a little while ago, she 
spoke of a tankard that probably was worth a thousand dollars 
I wasn’t disturbed. Indeed, I asked to see it, telling myself that 
if I couldn’t, just then, afford it, Mr. Lorimer might easily take 
it. That formula was at once a support and a menace; for while 
my intentions, where Mr. Lorimer was involved, were nothing 
short of ideal, when I actually got into the Dower House objects 
I had ostensibly secured for him as often as not there they 
remained. 

Yet, while he didn’t do that—free from such a necessity — 
he had a habit of getting things I was deeply interested in and, as 
off-handed as possible, showing them to me. Not bad, he’d com- 
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ment, about a flask actually lavender in colour; or, If you’re up- 
stairs you might look at a day bed you’Il find and tell me what’s 
the matter with it. Nothing at all, he well knew, was wrong; and 
he would enjoy my minute examination of its every detail. His 
resources were larger than mine but that fact didn’t discourage 
me: no one, in the Dower House, could have guessed what my 
resources were; they were splendidly concealed by my taste in 
early Americana. Only the exceptional, I had come to believe, 
was worth having; the exceptional but not the unusual; there 
was a tradition for chairs more exacting and ascertainable than 
the genealogies of kings. 

It was extraordinary how much a small house—there were 
only eight rooms — could hold; and improvement was always, 
with an increased understanding and possession, a necessity. It 
was last month I had realized that the mirror in the dining room 
couldn’t remain; and I regretfully recalled that I had been 
offered a circular mirror framed in gilded cornucopias and 
crowned with an eagle, that recurring and desirable national or- 
nament,. Eagles and ships! The base of the curly maple candle- 
stand was too heavy ; the wing chairs with straight tapered legs 
only held their places until I could find others that were cab- 
riolé; I had to discover a gracefully small casual table to hold a 
lamp, a cigarette box and the pewter porringer we used for 
ashes — 

But that was all in the present, the future, while my preoccu- 
pation should have been with the accumulation of my posses- 
sions and of a related knowledge. However, that wasn’t a grad- 
ual, a logical, process: I was no more conspicuous for patience 
than for prudence. Knowledge, more often than not, followed 
my mistakes instead of preceding them in the inexpensive com- 
pany of a little care. 
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I had begun by buying only the things which had a place, a 
use, in the Dower House; and that I rigidly kept to—I had no 
ambition to live in a museum — but in addition to this a very 
deep interest attached itself to the separate objects I acquired, 
an individual and a collective interest aside from their imme- 
diate purposes. I developed a love for the walnut furniture of a 
provincial Pennsylvania out of all apparent proportion to its 
cause. It became an obsession with me: I got a positive delight 
from the unrestored surfaces of Dutch dressers, a slight varia- 
tion from the usual in the turnings of a gate-legged table filled 
me with a possessive excitement; a highboy with Spanish feet 
Francis Brinton found in New Jersey furnished us with an in- 
terminable discussion of where it had been made— was it local 
to the town of its discovery or had it been brought across the 
Delaware River? 

This, examined coldly, logically, had some undeniable as- 
pects of the momentary and the absurd. Was I merely carried 
away by a species, well-recognized and generally derided, of col- 
lector’s frenzy? Men gathered postage stamps and coins and 
books which blind luck had preserved out of the past, they got a 
great pleasure and often a palpable good from their special ac- 
tivities, their assiduity frequently rewarded museums and his- 
torians; but mostly the reward went no further than the inci- 
dental employment of mind and time. I wasn’t beyond the need 
of those benefits, but I was under the necessity of a more valid 
excuse for the increasing expenditures I put myself to; of money 
and of thought. I didn’t want to face the possibility of either a 
material or mental bankruptcy for an insufficient object. 

However, one was identical with the other —if my mind, con- 
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cerned with trivialities, became much more limited, the money 
it brought me would decrease accordingly. I considered that, 
and yet, at the same time, I had a growing sense of the impor- 
tance, at least to me, of old American walnut furniture. I began 
to be conscious of an actual beauty, an incontestable impor- 
tance, in it. The truth was that a Dutch table, made in the Lan- 
caster County of 1740, was more than a table. Time took care 
of that. It was at once an immutable page of history, touching 
and unpedantic, and it kept the grace of a fine designing now 
lost to the world. Its surface, polished by years and countless 
energetic hands, often had a smoothness as absolute as glass and 
as apparently soft as a woman’s delicate skin. Yes, the influence 
of its years, of the scrubbed kitchens where it had stood, clung 
to it; it re-created generations of vanished homely lives and cus- 
toms. The honesty of its construction, fine because it was fault- 
lessly adapted to its material and purpose, was more than a com- 
ment on the unspeakable common furniture of to-day. For the 
table I was considering would have been, when it was new, no 
more than ordinary; such joining and pins, such proportions, 
were then unremarkable. 

It wasn’t only a characteristic piece of furniture, it was warm 
from its contact with humanity and it was laden with an infinite 
richness of associations. It had, though, this effect on me— 
facing it I wasn’t impressed by the progress which, I was as- 
sured, the world was constantly making. Certainly there was no 
improvement in stretcher tables. And it wasn’t simply that the 
workmanship, in a period of hand labour, was better—there 
wasn’t a man alive to-day who could have designed it. The 
period of conception had given place to an era of mere copying. 

There was always the possibility, the danger, that I would re- 
gard the past more highly than it deserved; I had already ad- 
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mitted that, in the times I preferred to write about, I would 
probably have been wretchedly uncomfortable; but the furni- 
ture I was describing still existed, a tangible, incontestable proof 
of its superiority. The fact that it had survived more than a cen- 
tury and a half of hard usage and then a total, almost a vindic- 
tive, neglect, was in itself a proof of its integrity. And, on the 
eesthetic side, put in a room with current chairs, a dignified 
comb-back Windsor chair gave to the others a tawdriness which 
invariably resulted in their being hastily thrown out. That, 
wedded to my insatiable love of detail, was what really carried me 
to a point where, among a large number of people, I was not at 
all known for my books but rather celebrated as the owner of 
the Paca hunting board. That world regarded my novels solely 
as the means by which I was able to pursue a far more important 
end. They were right, at least, about the pursuit: 

This actually began at an auction of antique furniture at 
Freeman’s, in Philadelphia. It was the first I had ever attended; 
I went, with Dorothy, more indifferent than not... intent on 
buying one special object, what now I have forgotten. We were 
late and forced to sit far back from the auctioneer; and, half-in- 
attentive, I bought a brightly decorated pitcher. I didn’t know 
you wanted that, Dorothy said. I hadn’t known it either, but 
this, naturally, there was no necessity for me to admit. It was 
for a window seat, I told her. Then a blue Staffordshire plate, 
commemorating an early stage of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, was put up for sale, and my interest was instantly, seri- 
ously, engaged: I had always been absorbed by the romantic as- 
pects of early American transportation. A bid was made in the 
front of the room... which I improved. I was raised, I raised 
back and my bid in turn was increased. The plate, one blue plate 
with a fantastic locomotive and brigade of primitive cars on it, 
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began to seem expensive. A distinctly old man wanted it; and 
when, slowly, I enlarged my offer, he glanced at an individual 
sitting at his shoulder. The individual nodded. His lips formed 
the words, Get it. The bidding proceeded until suddenly, at forty 
dollars, I stopped and the plate was lost. Released from the pres- 
sure, the excitement, of competition I felt immensely relieved, 
forty-two dollars and fifty cents for a— 

But the auctioneer had another lot on the stand beside him, 
and that—I have no idea what it was—I bought. A pleasant 
glow set up in me; I had a feeling of power, of illimitable re- 
sources; the conviction that I possessed an understanding of 
antique furniture denied everyone else present. Why, I asked 
Dorothy, should we bother to go about the country searching for 
old furniture when everything we needed had been conveniently 
brought together for us in this one place? Dorothy suggested 
that we might want to get something else, later. That, I asserted, 
was ridiculous. Don’t forget this, I instructed her, chances like 
these never return. Such opportunities come only once. I stopped 
to buy a chair with no more than a glance over all the heads 
which separated it from us. 


The glow within me expanded to a triumphant mood which 
bid for practically everything that was sold. Mostly I was suc- 
cessful, and it began to seem that, in a single day, at one auction, 
I had acquired perhaps the most unique collection of old Amer- 
ican furniture in existence. The winter was coming to an end, I 
had on galoshes, which were unbuckled, and a raccoon coat; and, 
when there was any doubt in my mind about the special quali- 


At noon, in May, a slanted bar of sunlight as yellow as the jonquils 
then scattered through the grass fell across the graceful severity, the 
green wool damask, of the Chippendale sofa. 
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ties of an offered object, I flapped up to the front of the room — 
met, I was certain, by a respectful wonder — and examined it 
with an air of the deepest technical comprehension. However, 
once again my inexperience and essential ignorance combined 
to defeat my public exhibition of limitless funds and virtuosity. 

A Liverpool tea service with lustre bands and a scene in black 
transfer was put up, and, very correctly, I was infatuated with 
it. Determined to own it I made the second bid, and then, turn- 
ing, saw that Arthur Sussel was in complete agreement with me. 
That was, I realized he was bidding against me. I didn’t know 
Sussel as well then as I did now, and his method of buying mysti- 
fied me—I said eighty dollars, he raised his folded catalogue an 
inch or so, and the auctioneer cried eighty-five. I went up to 
ninety, Arthur Sussel apparently elevated an eyebrow — he was 
standing in the extreme back of the room — and ninety-five dol- 
lars was announced. An hundred and fifty, sixty, an hundred 
and seventy-five dollars quickly followed; and then, chagrined, 
I forced myself to retire. That’s a nonsensical price, I told Doro- 
thy, covering my disappointment. I wanted the tea set very 
badly. 

Later Sussel spoke to me: it was, he remarked, exceptionally 
good china, and practically intact. He would have carried me to 
two hundred and seventy-five, probably three hundred, dollars. 
He was a dealer with a store in an expensive locality; he’d have 
to make a handsome profit on what he paid. I took up my posses- 
sive course again, and when the auction was over I had to ar- 
range for a large truck to haul out to West Chester my pur- 
chases. I was still wholly satisfied, and Dorothy, who was 
subdued, annoyed me. How much did you spend? she asked; 
and I told her in the vicinity of fifteen hundred dollars. I didn’t 
understand how I got so much for so little, I proceeded, with 
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twenty or thirty dealers interested. There was a chance of an- 
other auction, I heard, late in the spring. 

When, the following day, the truckload arrived in West Ches- 
ter my enthusiasm slightly sank: the brilliantly decorated 
pitcher was as badly cracked as it had been skilfully mended; it 
was useless for the purpose I had designed it—to hold flowers 
on a window sill. The furniture, robbed of the dramatic colour 
of the sale, was less compelling than I had remembered. There 
was a possibility that I hadn’t, yet, become the owner of better 
Americana than that in the Metropolitan Museum. What I had 
bought was honest enough, it had been open to the closest in- | 
spection, absolutely nothing had been misrepresented, but it 
wasn’t, well... unique. I felt that acutely: my education had 
begun. 

Of all the glass and wood and china I bought on that first 
occasion there remained in my house to-day only two Liverpool 
pitchers ; one bearing the ship Caroline and the other commem- 
orating Irish Volunteers. They were really desirable, and they 
hadn’t been dear. Where the rest was concerned, it would have 
been better if I had paid the entire sum of my expenditure for 
the tea service, in black transfer, and the Baltimore and Ohio 
plate. Auctions, even those as reputable and scrupulously con- 
ducted as the Freeman’s, were not suitable to my temperament; 
further than that, the things I now wanted were seldom offered 
at public, or, I should say, city sales. 

With the beginning of spring there were, as always, innumer- 
able auctions of antiques through all the villages and country 
towns of Eastern Pennsylvania; and sometimes, at them, valu- 
able and scarce tall clocks or pieces of glass and pottery ap- 
peared. But I was too late for the best of that: the difference be- 
tween country and city sales had rapidly decreased. The last I 
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went to, in Lancaster, gathered a tangle of automobiles which 
blocked the streets for two squares. I saw familiar rich collectors 
from Baltimore and New York, dealers from Richmond and 
Boston. There were, there, a green Pitkin flask and a wineglass 
with what was known as a cotton stem — white ribbons of bub- 
bles were twisted through it—and when the auctioneer held 
them up the avaricious excitement was racking. The wineglass, 
passed from hand to hand, finally reached me. 

I liked it, but, before I had formed an opinion of its merit, I 
gave it to Mrs. Steinmetz, with whom I was talking. She had a 
notable collection of Stiegel glass, her opinion was a hundred 
times better than mine; and this she at once proved by drawing 
my attention to the fact that the foot of the wineglass hadn’t a 
mark, the faintest scratch, of usage. It fetched, however, from 
someone else, a very respectable price indeed; and, when I left, 
the bidding on the Pitkin flask had anyhow doubled what, in 
cooler circumstances, it could have been bought for. 

The passion for the possession of early American furnishings 
had, even in the shortness of my acquaintance with it, grown in- 
credibly. A price which seemed large one month would dwindle 
to insignificance the next; and, conscious of this, a fresh source 
of worry fastened itself on me—would this interest, such val- 
ues, continue? If I paid them now, borne up on the tide of pres- 
ent fervour, would I, in an unhappy but conceivable accident, 
someday leave Dorothy my estate, with a valueless and anti- 
quated burden? Would I, in my own life, come to regard benches 
with the original rush seats and bamboo turnings with indiffer- 
ence? That, for me, was a serious consideration ; and the sale of 
things I had bought, for which there were no places in the Dower 
House, did nothing to reassure me. It was conducted at the loss 
of an uncomfortably large amount. 
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That worry, however, I soon disposed of — my losses, I real- 
ized, had been the natural result of a hasty and ignorant pur- 
chasing. The best of what I now had must steadily increase in 
value; both its beauty and rarity would make that secure. My 
house was gradually assuming a fitness that, if my good fortunes 
continued, would weld it into a whole as near perfect as a reck- 
less determination could bring about. Then the pleasure, the 
immeasurable personal benefit, my possessions gave me must be 
taken into consideration, paid for without a murmur. 


* 


I began to be conscious of this at the close of the first winter 
in a re-created Dower House. The spring was early and warm, 
over-night the lower lawn became a yellow flare of jonquils, 
across the road the shoots of the close-cut willows were vermil- 
ion, there was a green haze of leaves, delicate like gauze, drawn 
over the maple trees. For the first time, a month before it would, 
ordinarily, have been possible, I was able to fully enjoy the ter- 
race. [ moved out seven Windsor chairs; the effect was admi- 
rable and I was reasonably indifferent to what, in the weather, 
might happen to them: there was something wrong, small but 
unmistakable, about each one. Some had new legs, legs with 
superficial turnings set incorrectly in the seats; in others the 
stretchers had been replaced, well or clumsily; and some again 
had lost two or three inches of their height. 

When that had slowly grown evident to me I began to look for 
Windsor chairs in their original and appealing state; I saw a 
hundred of them, a hundred and fifty, and not one was com- 
plete; and I realized what it was that gave antique furniture its 
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value, justified, in a few rare examples, apparently absurd 
prices. Like people, only a few Windsor chairs had been able to 
withstand the hardships and chances of existence, and those 
that had, from superior design and luck — people and chairs of 
an incorruptible fibre — were worth all they might bring. When, 
at last, here and there, I found a Windsor chair of absolute hon- 
esty I had for it the appreciation, the affection, I might have felt 
for a quaint and sturdy countryman. And when, in New Eng- 
land, I found a pair of braced-back Windsor chairs with beau- 
tifully raked legs in the deepest vase turnings, without even a 
questionable spindle, I was tremendously gratified. 

There was a man in York who had an incredible collection of 
such chairs ; there were so many that he had them hanging from 
the high ceiling of his warehouse; and, looking up into that mass 
of legs incongruously suspended over my head, I recognized that 
my passion for early furniture was comparatively but a pale 
flame. His wasn’t vulgarized by any necessity, any thought, of 
use; it was as pure and unreasonable as a great love. When 
the two braced-back Windsor chairs arrived it was necessary 
for me to find a place, a use, for them; and they went into a 
bedroom which it was my hope ultimately to furnish in wal- 
nut. 

It now held a very graceful lowboy with finely carved shells, 
found for me by Mrs. Brockwell in Virginia; the highboy Fran- 
cis Brinton had discovered in New Jersey —I exchanged one 
already mine for it—a very early linen chest with ball feet and 
a single remaining drop handle. But I needed appropriate wal- 
nut chairs and a bed. The bed, a walnut bed, of course, was the 
actual difficulty. I had seen only one, later than the general 
period of my house; and no one else, no one at all, had come 
upon another. It didn’t, I was informed, exist; and meanwhile, 
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where it should have been, I had an admirable field bed in 
maple. With that, then, the Windsor chairs — scraped of their 
superimposed coats of paint they were the colour of honey — 
were happily put. But about the bed: 

I had definitely stopped hoping for one when, casually, Mr. 
Beard, in his wide mansion outside of Richmond, said that last 
week he had sold a walnut tent bed. It must have been re- 
turned, I commented. No, he asserted vigorously, it hadn’t been 
touched. It was a walnut tent bed with the thinnest posts I ever 
saw. That was so, he added suddenly; you wanted me to find 
one for you... if I ever saw it. I forgot; I can’t remember every- 
thing people tell me. I supposed he couldn’t. Look here, he went 
on, I think you can buy it. It’s in Richmond—he gave me a 
name. I asked what he had been paid for it but Beard couldn’t 
recall. Anyhow, not much. 

I went back to the Jefferson Hotel and telephoned to the 
owner of a reputed tent bed in walnut. I didn’t believe he had it, 
I didn’t credit its sheer possibility, but I wanted to talk to him. 
He wasn’t in, and I went at once to Mrs. Ahern. Yes, she assured 
me, the bed was a reality; the posts were slender and they 
hadn’t been turned down. More than that, she knew where it 
was being finished ... I could see it the following morning. But 
it was doubtful if I could buy it. Walnut beds were rare. I knew 
that, I replied shortly. Yet how rare, how good it was, I couldn’t 
have guessed. With one of the posts in my hands my opinion of 
Beard was, for the moment, uncomplimentary. 

The bed was so old that it positively had elongated gate-leg 
turnings ; the wood was dry, it would require a bath of oil; but 
there were both a head and footboard; the frame had been 
grooved by the ropes that held the bedding and even the flat rails 
for the canopy were present. I begged Mrs. Ahern to see what 
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could be done; and, but not optimistically, she agreed. However, 
when I next heard from her she wrote that if the walnut bed 
wasn’t full-sized I might have it ; and, since no tent bed ever was 
double, a quick hope possessed me, a hope which events justified 
—TI had what I was convinced was the only very early high- 
posted walnut bed in existence. Now, with the arrival of that, the 
honey-coloured Windsor chairs were out of place; and, in the 
necessary and rigid requirements of my limitations, a pair of 
Queen Anne chairs were brought up from the lower floor and the 
Windsors moved into the garret. There was no place in the 
Dower House for them; obviously they couldn’t stand on the 
terrace with those others. 

At once, the others, inevitably, had shown the effects of the 
spring rains; they lost their varnish in streaks and mended 
breaks that had escaped my attention became painfully evi- 
dent. But they were, I insisted, properly there, none else would 
have suited the terrace so well. I added to them, under the cover 
of a small roofed space, a wagon seat with a rush bottom, and 
that furnishing was complete. The wagon seat had preserved 
an uncommon amount of its first and exact purpose. It had 
come from Northern New York, from a remote countryside 
where carriages had been unknown, and Sunday it was put in 
the farm wagon to take the family, the girls, to church. I hoped 
they went on it as well to country dances; girls in printed cot- 
tons or, for winter, scarfs knitted in scarlet wool; solid girls with 
bright cheeks and a simple speech, going from farm kitchens to 
their pleasures; girls in the morning with their fingers dabbled 
in fresh cow’s milk, young and maternal. 


* 
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That was a happy illustration of the special value which, at 
least for me, resided in certain old pieces of furniture. They 
brought me peaceful flights of imagination, they created stories 
and re-created characters; and some of the stories I wrote. 
When they were published I called them stories, but they were 
not that in the ordinary sense of the term. I invented a character 
to hold them together, the cupboard and pewter, the William and 
Mary chair and Phyfe table; but the inanimate objects were the 
living personages, the true subjects of their series. I had only to 
touch the cornice of the cupboard before me and the present 
would fade, the people and things about me vanish; I’d be in 
another world. When I wrote about the pedlars of pewter sleep- 
ing at the edges of cornfields, under the harvest moon, I could 
actually smell the sharp smoke of their little expiring fires; I 
could taste the coffee poured scalding hot down their tough 
throats from informal cans in the morning. Yes, and I envied 
them. It was strange how, with my very considerable present 
success, I lingered over the precarious wanderings of such penni- 
less vagabonds a century or more ago. What many people en- 
vied me, the truth was, I regarded with a growing indifference. 
The number of words I had written and which I must still, to 
the end of my life, write, began to seem oppressive; I should 
have liked to be free from the intricate things they brought me. 
But that, in hardly different words, I had already explained. 
What was clear to me now was that writing didn’t, fundamen- 
tally, suit me; the labour, because of my lack of proper training, 
was inordinate; it had gone a marked way toward destroying 
my physical energy and health. It had exaggerated my imagi- 
nation until the mere passage of a long-familiar street was as 
menacing as a voyage to China in the darkest period of naviga- 
tion, it was as crowded with threatening currents and novel 


The walnut sideboard, inlaid with long conch shells in applewood, had 
rare brasses stamped with an Ionic temple. It bore Philadelphia and 
Georgian silver and a shameless cocktail shaker. 
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sights. There were men who would have welcomed this, but they 
were younger and with a greater courage of curiosity than I. 
Everyone, nearly, tried to write; creative fiction was more 
highly regarded by a very great number of people than any other 
pursuit ; but most of them were totally ignorant of the actuality 
of that desire; it was their fortunate chance that that ambition 
was practically unattainable. 

I saw, in the course of a year, not a few manuscripts of novels, 
first novels, and they weren’t, on the whole, bad; some, where 
even the writing was concerned, were positively good; but they 
all showed the same need —the finality of the endless labour I 
was rebelling against, the entire knowledge, within the scope of 
their ability, of what could and must be done. I should have said 
that the best were almost good; the mistakes in them were in- 
variably the errors which only the most extended practice could 
cure. What their hopeful authors required, far more than talent, 
was vitality; an individual performance was comparatively 
unimportant. They needed a kind of inexhaustible cold frenzy 
and an egotism like the shell of a hickory nut. In the degree that 
they were pleasant, human, in person, to that exact extent was 
ultimate success withheld from them. They were addressed to a 
lonely preoccupation where popularity was, this year or next, 
destructive to their highest pretensions. It was a difficult thing 
to candidly assist and recommend. 

Yet what, equally, was true was that work alone, application, 
would accomplish nothing; it wasn’t possible to sharpen an ax 
without an ax to sharpen; the years at such a metaphorical 
grindstone needed a fine metal to hold an edge against that long 
abrasion. And then it wasn’t wholly necessary to start with the 
omissions of education which had made my beginnings so diffi- 
cult and so prolonged; no, an education wasn’t entirely fatal to 
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often as they could be heard about the Dower House; for long 
ago I had given up the determination not to repeat myself. A 
writer, I had realized, like a robin, had but few notes and not so 
sweet, not so effortless; and it was better for him to perfect 
those than imitate inappropriate melodies. The frogs filled the 
twilight with their high piping, the unison pervaded my imag- 
ination, and I tried to give its just melancholy to my prose. 
It was more important to me than the later passages of 
Beethoven, and the reason was clear — actual performers in the 
major arts were always basically indifferent to other perform- 
ances. They applauded and appreciated them — in a degree im- 
possible to the uninitiated public— but at heart they were only 
concerned with the possibilities primary material held for them. 
We sat, wrapped in rugs, on the terrace through the early 
evening, the air fragrant with earth loosened by growing blades 
and shoots, and woke at the first glimmer of light and prepara- 
tory bird song. Different from autumn the spring brought no 
desire for activity ; its stirrings were deeper and more seductive. 
The putting greens on the golf course beyond the road were cut 
and rolled before the summer’s play, the bright flags on their 
tall bamboo poles were renewed; but I had no impulse yet to 
take advantage of them. Writing became doubly difficult: there 
was a charm, a magic, in windows open after they had been 
closed through winter which stole away the mind. The voices of 
children playing on the pavements, the clipclip of horses’ hoofs, 
still to be heard in West Chester, a casual hailing of men, the 
birds in the trees, combined in a lulling music and disarming. 
To think about writing was enough, and wonder if it were 
possible to put a spring day on paper so that when the page was 
read all its sounds and scents would float up and envelop the 
reader. The recorded fevers of individual men and women, it 
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seemed to me, was a small accomplishment compared with that. 
I thought about books, but more about furnishing the Dower 
House. That had reached a point where the merely adequate 
had been forgotten in difficult and costly refinements. I had a 
Hepplewhite desk, correct in type and entirely original; but it 
was elaborate for its setting; and whenever I looked at its inlaid 
fans and delicate traceries, its slender French bracket feet, I was 
discontented. The trouble was that I had seen exactly the desk I 
wanted; it had even been offered to me; but the price was pro- 
hibitive. I couldn’t consider it. 

At long intervals a piece of old furniture made its appearance 
so wholly right, so beautifully intact, that it was unforgettable; 
and the desk I knew of came within that company. A British of- 
ficer, hastily leaving Boston during the Revolution, gave it to a 
supporter of America, and a descendant of his had it in her pos- 
session. It had a serpentine front, with great brasses ; there were 
ball-and-claw feet and its wood, mahogany, had never been 
stained out of its light snuff-coloured perfection. I had seen it 
only once —its owner was selling me some Waterford glass, a 
pair of decanters, twelve low broad tumblers and twelve sherry 
glasses — but I carried away a detailed image. I couldn’t afford 
it and I would never find a desk its equal; and then I got a dis- 
couraged letter ... I could have it at a price I could just manage. 

It was in a decorator’s store, and I went there at once: it was 
covered with samples of upholstery, hidden in a confusion of 
modern varnished furniture; and, with the decorator’s assist- 
ance, I moved back the sofas and insecure chairs. The man at 
my elbow said he had been assured that the desk was old. A lot 
of people had been in to see it, but the price—, he made a pat- 
ronizing gesture. Too much. I told her she’d never sell it. She 
had, although I didn’t, at that moment, correct him. And the 
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next day I sent George Smith, who did my trucking, for it. The 
Hepplewhite desk went out, temporarily, to the stable and the 
other took its place. 

In the middle of the night I went down to see it; and, absolute 
in its serenity, in its gathered traditions and the polish of its 
years, it lent me its remote and dignified mood. If I had lost it 
something necessary would have been lacking from my exist- 
ence; in the Dower House it had found its earned and faultless 
setting. I didn’t make up stories for it, search for passionate 
letters in secret drawers ; I didn’t even picture the British officer 
writing with a quill his last hasty notes there; no, the associa- 
tions were more valuable than that and not so definite, not so 
sentimental. Its beauty came rather from the succession of lives 
that had passed in front of it, the sum of men each lingering to 
write down his needs and plans. Men quickly vanishing in a 
flight more conclusive than that early retreat from the Conti- 
nental forces. 

It wasn’t, however, alone in its fineness, unsupported by other 
appropriate grace; for near it stood a Chippendale sofa so lovely 
in proportion that it might have been made from the instanta- 
neous commingling of some green swans. Its line flowed with the 
purity of swans’ throats and composed wings. It was Chippen- 
dale for the moulded legs were not tapered; and low, with a 
broad seat, it was as comfortable as the deeply cushioned divan 
in the front room. 

Before I had owned it a walnut chest stood at that wall, carved 
with the initials M. B.; it had come from Pine Forge, where the 
greater part of The Three Black Pennys had been laid ; but when 
the sofa arrived I sacrificed the chest, with its panelling and 
memories, at once. All the trifles on the chest, the pewter inkwell 
and porringer, the small brass sadiron a gentleman once carried 
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with him for the ruffles of his shirts, the Bristol flower vases, the 
cigarette box and photographs in silver frames, ornamental 
and useful bagatelles, were scattered; and we now sat looking 
through the door in the dining room, into the open fireplace with 
its copper and brass and iron, its skillets and trivets and pans, 
the overmantel lined with glittering coloured flasks, aquamarine 
and indigo and claret and dark green. 


* 
* * 


The flasks on the overmantel had multiplied slowly ; here and 
there I had found another in colour and bought it, from Francis 
Brinton, Mrs. Cookerow, and the indigo Washington and Tay- 
lor quart from Arthur Sussel! there was another blue quart, a 
summer flask, with a delicate tracery of leaves on either side, 
and a solitary bird on a branch; it was finer even than the Wash- 
ington and Taylor flask; its colour was darker and the glass, as 
brilliant as when it had been moulded, had the sparkle of clear 
water. Dorothy had discovered it, and she was specially pleased 
because blue, which she preferred above any other colour, was, 
in bottles, the most difficult to get, the rarest and the most 
expensive. 

The Baron, Henry William Stiegel, had, beyond any doubt, 
been made famous by his blue glass, probably the most positive, 
the brightest, that had ever been run. In the small beaufatt, the 
shell closet, in my dining room there was a flat swirled bottle — 
it held, perhaps, a quarter pint — of Stiegel’s blue, the most per- 
fect in surface and vivid shade I knew of; beside it no blue was 
blue. I had, as well, diminutive cream pitchers and salts in dia- 
mond pattern like sapphires except for the fact that, where they 
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were thicker, at the foot, there was a distinct purple, and ame- 
thyst glass with the repeated motive of an expanded daisy. The 
south Jersey I owned, sugar and butter bowls and milk mugs, 
when they were blue, were uniform in shade. It was not as bright 
as the Baron’s; but after I was familiar with it I found it to be 
just as ingratiating. The Jersey glass was earlier, simpler, than 
Stiegel’s, and in that it was more engaging. 

The Jersey, in green as well as blue, and the Stiegel in blue 
and a white as pure as ice, were in a cupboard; they were ex- 
amples, beautiful and interesting in themselves; but the flasks 
formed a part of the decoration of the dining room; they gave 
the white plaster walls, the old surfaces of walnut, a pleasant 
variation of colour. New, they had been given away with the 
whisky they held, but that time— all such times, it began to 
seem — were safely over where I was concerned. Now, coloured, 
they were comparatively dear: 

And not for that reason only; there was a historic interest, 
and a value which came from sheer rarity ; but those I ignored. 
I hadn’t a trace of response to associations or mere historical 
fact. The log-cabin bottle made to commemorate the William 
Henry Harrison campaign, by the individual whose name after- 
ward became a favourite colloquialism for whisky, I hadn’t 
bought; it was ugly, I thought; and a Jenny Lind flask had no 
charm for me simply because there was a star above the chim- 
neys of the pictured glass house. I wasn’t, it was plain, a true 
collector. I couldn’t afford to be. Every one of the flasks I owned 
had a definite quality of beauty, in texture or shade or design; 
and, in addition, they bore a relation to each other and to the 
dining room. 

At present I didn’t see how it could be improved; the chairs, 
the range of tables, the open dresser and hunting board, the side- 
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board ...the sideboard had been there for less than a month. 
I had had one in walnut — early Hepplewhite with a serpentine 
front and uncommon legs—and so when Valentine, in Rich- 
mond, spoke of a sideboard he was getting I wasn’t deeply impli- 
cated. I asked a question or two, in the interest of Mr. Lorimer; 
Valentine said that it might be walnut; and then I forgot it. 
Later, when I was writing, a photograph came, and I said to my- 
self, There’s Valentine’s sideboard. Nothing was on the back of 
the photograph about its wood; and, returning to my page, once 
more it went out of my head. 

Within a month I was againin Richmond, at Valentine’s, and, 
examining some English rat-tail spoons, I asked politely about 
his sideboard. Come upstairs and see it, he replied. Yes, it sold 
...1mmediately after I had concluded you didn’t want it. Above, 
among his cabinet-makers, a feeling of sickness settled over me 
—the sideboard was walnut, earlier by thirty years than any I 
had seen of that type; it had a great bottle drawer of sixteen 
compartments; there were oval panels set in the doors; and — 
and long conch shells inlaid in apple wood on the narrow spaces 
over the legs. Hell, I said to Valentine, why didn’t you tell me it 
was walnut? He answered that he had. Why didn’t you acknowl- 
edge the photograph? he demanded. I was writing, I told him 
briefly. There was just one room, one house, in the world for that 
sideboard —my dining room and the Dower House. The situa- 
tion repeated in every particular but one my position toward the 
walnut bed Beard had sold; the sideboard I couldn’t hope to 
buy. Not possibly! The best, in his experience, that had been 
found in Virginia, that phrase of Valentine’s returned to me at 
the Jefferson. Within certain limits it was probably true. I had, 
in three years, seen, perhaps, three walnut sideboards; the one I 
owned and two in very bad condition indeed, their legs sawed 
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off, doors missing and drawers spoiled with the different holes 
of different handles. The one I had just left bore all its original 
brasses; they were small and stamped, in a very rare design, 
with a Greek temple. 

That night, at dinner with the Triggs, I complained bitterly 
to Emma Gray. They were building a house, and intended to 
furnish it in early Americana and so she fully sympathized with 
me. Emma Gray had a very nice feeling for walnut sideboards. 
However, there was this to be said for my mischance — it would, 
otherwise, have cost me a great deal of money. The next morn- 
ing I reminded myself of that fact, and then the telephone rang. 
It was Valentine. Did I still want the sideboard? he inquired. 
Because if I did it might be managed. A week later Dorothy, in 
a restrained voice, informed me that there was a very large crate 
in the stable. Andrew says it’s a sideboard, she continued, but of 
course he’s wrong; we have a splendid one, and walnut, now. 
Andrew was right, I admitted; it was a sideboard for—for Mr. 
Lorimer. She gave me a hasty look. That’s good, we needn’t 
undo it then. 

But I objected to that: I ought to find how it carried, if it’s 
as good as I thought. Anyhow, Mr. Lorimer will want to see it 
here first. Frances Carey had come for lunch and, while Dorothy 
was upstairs with her, I had the sideboard uncrated. The setting 
of the stable, though, was not favourable, and I asked Master- 
son to help William carry it to the dining room, where, when it 
arrived, I had ready the place it would take. As hurriedly as 
possible I put on it the silver and decanters, the coasters and ash 
trays; and then I walked to the other end of the room and stood 
in a silent and motionless appreciation. Dorothy, who entered 
almost at once, followed my glance. There was an involuntary 
exclamation of pleasure and then, quite uselessly, she said, Isn’t 
it a shame it’s going to Wyncote. 


Here was a walnut field-bed preserved intact from an early American 
past; its slender posts had the elongated turnings of gate-legged tables ; 
its austerity clung to 1t uncompromising and magical. 
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There was an old blue rug across the oak floor, it reached from 
the sideboard to the dresser, from the hunting table to the stone 
hearth of the wide fireplace; the chairs not in use stood back 
from it, and its colour, repeated in the chair seats, the glass in 
the beaufatt and on the overmantel, dominated the room. It was 
there, on our first night at the Dower House, we had the ham 
cooked and brought from the kitchen by Dorothy, in a dining 
room that was at once the same and very different; in the past 
the main stairway to the second floor had led from it, the walls 
were papered and the hearth brick. The first Bacardi rum in 
West Chester had made its appearance there, long before I knew 
it in the form of a double Daiquiri at the Telégrafo Hotel in 
Havana; and I clearly remember the difficulties which met the 
passage of Vinie McFadden, who was so indispensable for local 
dinner parties, from small table to table with a meringue. Vinie 
still, fortunately, came to the Dower House, but she found the 
kitchen more convenient now than formerly. 

Then, in place of a gas stove, there had been a long coal range, 
sufficiently hot in summer; making the biscuits for which she 
was so celebrated Vinie’s face had often been as fiery as the coals 
she sharply raked. Now there were various closets and racks 
and additional sinks, boards on which she could separate and 
drain the leaves of crisp green heads of lettuce; and on which, in 
season, mint juleps might be comfortably made. When Vinie 
was in the kitchen I always went out to see her, and together we 
recalled the past, the gaiety of vanished parties. She carried 
from house to house the details, the morsels, of the dinners she 
helped prepare; and, too familiar with her for the necessity of 
any formal proprieties, I listened absorbed in her humours: 
Miss Caroline Baird had ten last night, and how they sat on 
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those hired chairs —I knew them well, they were owned by Mr. 
Smith, the undertaker — she couldn’t make out. There had been 
a right nice party of young people before the last dance, but 
she’d heard that afterward someone fell off the porch of the 
Country Club and all but ruined his ear. 

She would talk and cook simultaneously, and I was as happy 
with one as with the other. In the new pantry, concerned with 
cracked ice and limes and what was incidental to them, I’d re- 
call the earlier occasions when even a small dinner was an ex- 
travagance and paying Vinie for her services had an aspect of 
the reckless. Not all that I stirred in a pewter pitcher went into 
the dining room — she was growing definitely old and often she 
was very tired. But so was I, and that was part of the bond be- 
tween us : we understood, remembered, things hidden from mere 
guests. 

The hunting board, the only mahogany in the room, had 
come—belonging to William Paca—from Paca’s Island in 
Maryland, and it wasn’t appropriate to the traditions of a farm- 
house. It had been the property of a gentleman, part of a gentle- 
man’s existence, a fact it maintained and showed. It was for a 
breakfast eaten standing by men in the white powdered leather 
breeches of fox-hunting; and, rather than to me, it should have 
belonged to Charlie Murtagh, who was the Master of the West 
Chester hounds. I had gone to Francis Brinton’s, prosaically in 
an automobile, to see the hunting board; and, as usual, I was 
telling myself that I couldn’t afford to buy it, when Charlie and 
Florence appeared on horseback. Above me in their saddles, 
easy and competent and secure, smart in their varnished boots 
and smoothly-fitted coats, I realized that the hunting board was 
properly theirs ; I realized this fully and asked Francis when he 
could send it to the Dower House. 


me 


In the simplicity of a dining room in walnut the hunting board was 
mahogany, with smartly raked legs and spade feet... aristocratic and 


inconsistent, and happily placed. 
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They dismounted and Charlie Murtagh, with an elaborate 
appearance of indifference, asked me what the piece of furniture 
was we were examining. It’s a hunting board, I replied. You tell 
me it is, he showed an interest tempered by doubt. I told you 
it was at the Dower House, I answered shortly. Do you like it? 
Squarely faced by that demand he admitted that he liked it very 
much. I suppose you’ve bought it though there is no place in 
your house for a hunting board. There isn’t and I did, I told 
him. Naturally, he went on, in an automobile I had reached it 
first; and he made some uncomplimentary remarks about me 
in this particular and in general. 

I asked him, in the event that the hunting board wouldn’t go 
into my dining room, if he wanted it, and he nodded; a simple 
admission which further betrayed his pretended sceptical hu- 
mour. I forgot now who left Francis Brinton’s first, if it was the 
motor or a clatter of hoofs on the frozen road; but however that 
was my thoughts followed Charlie with pleasure—he had a 
tonic quality of mind that always attacked sentimentality; the 
Sunday mornings at his house were almost as traditional as 
the earlier Sundays, under a different law, at Judge Hemphill’s. 
It was there, now that the poker games were lost, that I mostly 
saw Doctor Oat: announced by a fragmentary whistling at the 
door he would appear, and I’d sit listening to a long and pur- 
posely aimless dialogue, perhaps about a saddle or the chain of 
a bit. Then, invariably the conversation shifted to foxhounds — 
Charlie Murtagh and Oat, it seemed to me, had always just 
come back from the town of Oxford, where they had bought a 
hound puppy from a nigger, or they were going there for that 
purpose. They named the hounds of the West Chester pack with 
a careful ingenuity, and if any of their close friends were per- 
ceptibly attracted by a special feminine charm the name of the 
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charmer was immediately attached to some dog with long 
drooping ears, liver-coloured spots and a lugubrious voice. I en- 
joyed these conversations immoderately, but principally for the 
opinionated manner in which they were delivered. A thing was 
right, that was the way it must be done, or it was utterly wrong. 
The past, custom, existed with them, in their sae interest, 
as an immutable standard. | 
I was, however, again concerned with changes en persisted 
in my dining room: the large open dresser, with its spoon rack 
and unique hinges, had been replaced by a smaller cupboard 
with scalloped sides and a motive in the panelled lower walnut 
doors that, Mrs. Shackleton had assured me, was not later than 
the first quarter of the 18th century. A wall had beautifully ac- 
commodated the hunting board, and my mind was divided be- 
tween the superior propriety of a Lowestoft or a Liverpool punch 
bowl for it. The modern tall silver candlesticks it now held 
would, in the near future, go, but the pitchers could remain. 
My conversations with Charlie Murtagh began to have the 
tang, the aroma, of green mint. If I had lost, lately, my power 
to enter fully into the gaiety of parties, I found an increasing 
pleasure in the companionship of the men who were my inti- 
mates; as time drew on I became more dependent on them, for 
I had mresed the age when it was possible to form new attach- 


ments. 
% 


In all my thousands of pages I had written only one com- 
paratively short book about friendship, The Bright Shawl; and 
there, as far as practicable, I had avoided the use of that par- 
ticular word. It had come to have as little meaning, almost, as the 
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term love; but while, even blurred by long misuse, love had very 
deep connotations, friendship was only a shadowy phrase. I 
didn’t question its existence, its great worth, for certain people; 
but I couldn’t free myself from doubting the sheer desirability 
of self-sacrifice; one of the indispensable possibilities, I was 
given to understand, of friendship. Fortunately I had never 
been in a situation that demanded the probable loss of my life 
for another: a nobility I had no longing for, in spite of the 
honour in which, naturally, by all the potential others, it was 
held. I had at least realized this from experience —that it was 
unfortunate to have to depend on other men through moments 
of importance; I didn’t want my safety or success to hang in 
such a veering quarter. The further unkind truth was that I 
didn’t wish to lend sums of money to the needy, keep people at 
the Dower House through periods of adversity; or employ my- 
self with securing for them the recognition of their various 
merits. It was difficult to fix which was the worse position, to be 
indebted to men or to have them in your debt; it was only the 
difference between lying or listening to lies. And, while the lat- 
ter was, of course, the more comfortable; it was, at the same 
time, more dangerous. 

I didn’t, intrinsically, believe in the candour or good sense of 
men who seemed to hold my interest before theirs. That was, at 
its best, a miraculous trait in a few women; but men ought to 
be more aggressive and self-confident. By this I didn’t mean 
disloyal: practically all fine types of service, seeming wholly 
disinterested, were ultimately directed inward; it was necessary 
for men to die for their convictions, even for their attachments ; 
but the good served was the necessity in their own hearts. The 
convictions, the attachments, in most cases were not notably 
assisted. No, the best, the most durable, companionships were 
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those between men who were not essentially dependent on each 
other, who didn’t, in short, need each other. 

Charlie Murtagh was a successful lawyer; in a totally differ- 
ent world I hadn’t been, exactly, a failure; he was as safe from 
embarrassing demands on my part as I was from him, and in 
consequence nothing spoiled the complete cheerfulness of our 
hours together. We were, too, free from the exaggerated intima- 
cies which destroyed so many pleasant human relationships, the 
prying into the lives of others which was no more than a par- 
ticularly small variety of conceit. Everyone, nearly, had a vul- 
gar desire to be more intimately informed of intimate things 
than anyone else; no one, really, was entirely free from it; but, 
pursued, it degenerated into a gossiping habit fatal to the in- 
tegrity of affection. 

And then I didn’t like the slender books, bound in imitation 
vellum, written about friendship, the anthologies of high-sound- 
ing hollow protestations, the aphorisms of the literary confec- 
tioners. There was, at least, in The Bright Shawl, a choice of 
ways— Charles Abbott could have left the Tacon Theatre and 
found, probably, a career of power and great usefulness, or he 
could stay in a vain effort to save the life of Andrés Escobar, 
who was his friend. He chose the latter, Andrés was killed, and 
all Charles Abbott’s plans for the liberation of Cuba came to 
nothing. 

But what had been most clearly brought before me, or, rather, 
brought back to me, was the fact that my time for making such 
attachments had reached an end: the world of my personal as- 
sociations was formed and closed. Well, it was large enough 
and, like the furniture in the Dower House, better than I could 
have hoped for. The men who made it up — here comfortably I 
was not writing about women — were various and admirable... 
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to a great extent they were not literary. There were men I could 
gamble and drink with, those I could go long distances with in 
search of amethyst glass and early hand-forged iron; one gave 
parties for serious people where no one was ever serious; an- 
other knew more about the world of books than I might ever 
dream and still another never opened a book from May Day to 
May Day; there were men for golf and at least two who never 
heard it mentioned without a derisive profanity; a banker to 
care for the investments I intended some day to make; a man in 
southern California who had a house in an orange grove and a 
cook from Alabama: 

They were all as busy as myself, some busier; we saw each 
other at long or short intervals and took up our companionship 
where it had been interrupted but not broken. In every case 
there was something specific, superior, that I admired; and I 
had no tendency to select for my friends those who didn’t like 
what I wrote. I wasn’t detached enough, sufficiently laudable, 
for that! I didn’t mind if they had not read a page in my books; 
but if they had and, on the whole, with disapproval, then I was 
incompetent to properly appreciate their unquestionable hon- 
esty. But this didn’t, fortunately, surround me with a debili- 
tating curtain of flattery.If none of my friends actually disliked 
what I wrote they were very free with suggestions for the im- 
provement of my character; my inconsistencies were faithfully 
drawn to my attention. 

When, for example, I told Charlie Murtagh that I intended 
to write a book of perhaps sixty thousand words which would 
be largely autobiographical he exhibited a marked surprise, 
making it plain that he found a great discrepancy between the 
merit of the subject and the number of words devoted to it. You 
will run out of material at ten thousand, he asserted. And when 
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I told him that thirty, forty, fifty, thousand words had been 
written his surprise became incredulous. It hadn’t seemed pos- 
sible, was his attitude. But then, he added, I had put a lot of 
other things in it, things like the hunting board. And, of course, 
I had; the hunting board was, in a definite way, the object of 
the book it ornamented. So were the Chippendale sofa, the desk 
with the serpentine front and ball and claw feet, the walnut bed. 
I was writing about their part in the Dower House rather than 
mine; but, on account of the support they gave me, I was every- 
where implicated; and, after all, I had made a place for them, 
gathered them together. For a number of years, until they would 
again be inevitably scattered, they could enjoy a proper com- 
pany and setting. They were appreciated. No one could stain or 
varnish them or rub orange shellac into old curly maple. And 
they were used, warm with the pressures of bodies and the touch 
of hands; occasionally — but more particularly the glass —they 
were broken; and an ember from the open fire had burned the 


wool tapestry of the sofa. 
* 


That gave them a value denied to mere insensate objects; it 
was possible to consider them, to write about them, with affec- 
tion. Most I had bought, but five chairs were inherited in my 
- own right: three after Hepplewhite, with shield backs, the Chip- 
pendale side chair that stood before the desk, and a fine five- 
slatted chair in curly maple. I had known it through all my 
childhood — when it had stood in my grandfather’s room — and 
regarded it with indifference; then it had belonged to my mother 
and somehow vanished into the darkness of a storage house. 
Later —I had become conscious that such chairs were desirable 
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—I vaguely remembered it; I thought, I told Dorothy, that we 
had a maple chair with a tall back; and, in consequence, excit- 
edly we bore it from oblivion in Germantown. It had rockers, 
but they were so clearly a piece with the rest, their colour and 
surface were so identical, that we accepted them as original with 
the chair. However, except that it had cost me nothing, I 
thought no more of it than of the things I bought. Genealogies 
didn’t engage me. There was no definable inheritance behind 
my books, they owed nothing to the past; aside from them, I had 
no actual being. I was content to live within the circle of what I 
had created, and I asked no more of my furniture. 

The Dower House took the tables and chests of drawers into 
itself and gave them a sustained personality; inside its walls it 
allowed no air of a collection. In my bedroom the Queen Anne 
chairs from Maine, the walnut bed from Virginia, the lowboy 
and highboy, dwelt together in a perfect harmony under the 
low white ceiling, in the soft light from the deeply embrasured 
dormer-windows. The peace of the house was repeated in the 
peacefulness of the rather severe furniture. The pewter lamps, 
with the dull orange shades Alice Gray had made for me, man- 
aged to conceal the fact that they held electric lights, the wires 
were unobtrusive, apologetic. It wasn’t, as I had admitted, the 
bedroom of a farmhouse, but it was tranquil and unified. 

The three Hepplewhite chairs stood in the front bedroom; 
they were mahogany and the bed—discovered for me in the 
depths of a Richmond cellar — was mahogany; there was a ma- 
hogany pole screen before the hearth and a candlestand and 
Pembroke table; the bed, the candlestand and table all had 
spade feet ; they were of the same wood. A little elaborate, per- 
haps, for the Dower House; but again they took their place with 
a quiet good manners. The reeded posts of the bed were very 
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chaste, the open canopy, with its ball fringe, was simple, the 
drapery uncomplicated; the small chest of drawers had plain 
French bracket feet, there was only a line, a trace, of inlay; and 
that, repeated in the mirror above it, the mahogany, were ab- 
sorbed into the dominating spirit. 

Leading from that there was a room all curly maple and a 
field bed with an arched canopy, a transparent net like a hover- 
ing cloud softening and blurring the ceiling and corners. My 
grandfather’s chair was beside it, and I had taken away a desk 
to make room for a circular table with an extraordinary tiger- 
like grain. There was an English tray painted with golden 
pheasants in the Chinese taste of Thomas Chippendale and a 
Pennsylvania wall towel embroidered in coloured and fading 
threads with paired love birds on stiff trees in tubs, fantastic 
deer, stars and borders and a date, 1844, inside a heart. There 
was a name, Mary Martin, and, below, a careful alphabet which 
nevertheless lacked the letter V; and I wondered how sharply 
Mary — she would have been very young — had been corrected 
for that omission. 

In the lower front room, with the bookcases, was the modern 
divan; the old red and yellow bandana handkerchief laid over 
one end was but a spot of colour and made no effort to conceal 
the newness it varied. I had no wish to excuse the divan, its 
deep ease and dull blue covering were a sufficient reason for its 
presence. At intervals I saw a more appropriate sofa, I very 
nearly bought an exceptional Windsor bench, telling myself that 
it could be softened with squab cushions; it would be nearly as 
comfortable as the divan, I proceeded; but I got no further — 
nothing else could have been so relaxing, so conducive to the en- 
joyment of long cigars. 

At its back was a table that I had owned for a great while; 


ntative Windsor chairs and a 
here were stools to keep satin 


When the afternoons grew warmer té 
wagon seat appeared on the terrace, t 


slippers from the flagstones. 
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through most of my possession of it — in this resembling the 
curly maple rocking chair —I had been aware of it only as a 
table; and then, dramatically, I recognized that it was a gate- 
legged table with an apple wood frame, all its eight terminal 
balls intact, and the original walnut top. Still ignorant of the 
restrained treatment it deserved I had determined to have it 
scraped and refinished; forgetfulness interfered with that mis- 
taken design; and to-day it was as authentic, as unspoiled, as 
anything around it. It stood in the company of an upholstered 
chair with uncommon arms and a nice arrangement of stretch- 
ers and a small dish-topped table for which, without quite un- 
derstanding why, I had paid a very large price. However, I 
hadn’t been alone in this: I had bought it at one of the few auc- 
tions I attended, and three other people were as anxious — but 
not as persistent — to own it as myself. It was, simply, a perfect 
example of its not rare type: the base and legs were graceful, the 
wood was beautifully coloured by time and use, and the top 
inviting. 

On it I kept a picture of Margaret Case, with all her lovely 
hair still uncut; the two early volumes of Tennyson’s poetry 
Lewis Hatch had had bound for me in red Persian leather, and 
a blue Jersey bowl. When Francis Brinton first saw that he 
picked it up and, after an instinctive glance at the pontel mark, 
the signs of wear on the rim which encountered the table, he 
looked at it for a long while. Then, with the inimitable delicacy 
of his delicate hands, he put it back, and there was no need to 
ask his opinion. Instead, he told me that the Dower House was 
getting to be as fine as possible. That, I replied, was largely due 
to him; and it’s in my mind that I commented again on the 
number of men who, I had heard, were explaining that they 
were the original of the dealer I had described in stories of an- 
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tique furniture. You know, Francis, I went on, that I got the 
most of him from you; the rest was imaginary. No one else feels 
a bed post, or detects the undesirable in the under sides of 
shelves, in your manner. You get as much information and 
pleasure from your sense of touch as you do from your eyes. 
Perhaps not quite so much, he replied moderately. I liked the 
glass bowl —it had been for sugar —better because of his ap- 
proval; but Mrs. Carey had brought it to me, in itself a reassur- 
ing fact: they were both as candid as they were competent in 
exposing to me the optimistic errors of my enthusiasms. 


*& 
aS 


The spring proceeded, it became warm, and brought the 
things to eat that were its seasonal delight: broiled shad and 
shad roe—I hadn’t heard the mellow tin horn of the fish vendor 
since I had moved into the Dower House — pale cucumbers, ice 
cold, rosy new potatoes in butter and parsley, and the first peas, 
planted in March, vividly green in a deep silver bowl. These 
were best at supper in the early dusk, rather than in the for- 
mality of dinner; and I remembered such a supper when the 
walls of the dining room were being papered, years before it had 
been restored. We had a small table, placed at a window; the 
light grew tender and then a little dim, and I have no doubt but 
that a lamp was put beside us. I can recall the crisp brown 
savour of the shad roe, the greenness of the peas, the thin sliced 
cucumbers, more clearly than the lunch of only a few hours ago. 

We had supper then, dinner was at the middle of the day, a 
time which suited me better than the present hour. I was 
brought up on supper at night and I had kept my preference for 
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that simple arrangement. But the changes in custom had over- 
whelmed me: I couldn’t have suppers in my house and every- 
where else go to dinners. Dorothy and the people who came to 
see us attended to that. I wasn’t, in the details of living, free. At 
my grandfather’s a great deal of food had been put, conven- 
iently, on the long table; and now William brought dishes to me 
and immediately carried them away; the table mostly held 
flowers and ash trays and glasses. When I was young beef steaks 
and potatoes and hot cakes were a part of breakfast, but now 
breakfast had been reduced to the vanishing point and hot 
cakes, called French pan cakes, made their appearance at lunch 
rolled in currant jelly. 

It was this background, I suppose, which had led the defeat 
of my different inclination to havea late and formal dinner—the 
present fighting against the patient and silent, the triumphant, 
past. As I grew older I was returning, at least in thought, to 
early habits. Women were more responsive than men to the ob- 
ligations of new customs. The society I had been born into was 
essentially American, rich and evangelical and rigid. It had, 
then, none of the borrowed and inappropriate aspects of aristo- 
cratic existence which had since completely transformed it... 
but what it was changed into I couldn’t discover. There was an 
immeasurably greater freedom now but it wasn’t so clear that 
there was more enjoyment. The pleasures of that other time 
were so completely appreciated. The flower of leisure, grafted 
on the vigorous American trunk of commercial successes, pro- 
duced a very odd and far from hardy plant; it hadn’t revealed 
the one desirable quality of aristocracy —the courage of inde- 
pendent thoughts and action. 

What was curious was the fact that, while my memory clung 
to the superficial phases of the past, I had no impulse to retain 
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its fundamental religious belief; its church had gone from me 
but I recalled the hour of its supper, its amazing breakfasts, 
with a romantic regret. More than once I had wondered what 
my grandfather and father would have said if they could have 
walked into the Dower House together. Only the convenience of 
its plan, the comfort, would have struck them; for during their 
lives antique furniture had had no value at all. And what would 
have been their attitude toward me? They had died within a 
year of each other, when I was nineteen, before I had shown any 
industry or promise. I hadn’t, of course, written a conscious 
sentence. Surprise must have been their main feeling, since they 
had been convinced that I was addressed to disaster: a boy 
worthless at school who had turned to dabbling in paints! 

Where my books were concerned my grandfather would have 
detested Cytherea, the backgrounds of The Three Black Pennys 
and Java Head, of Balisand, he would have approved of, but the 
human frailty they contained set him against them, Linda 
Condon would have been entirely incomprehensible, a mad per- 
formance; The Lay Anthony he’d have passed over without a 
word; but Mountain Blood—an absolutely Presbyterian per- 
formance—he would have fully understood. He came, thin 
and immaterial and severe, into my thoughts; he stopped for a 
moment in his own chair in the curly maple room, and then left 
me. There wasn’t, however, a faint rocking of the maple chair 
as he fled; I was under no illusion about the reality of visions, 
the imperishability of steel-bowed spectacles and beards. I con- 
sidered him for a few moments, he lived in my memory, and 
when I forgot him he vanished. 

The blossoming images of spring took his place, the pink of 
the apple trees, the white petals of the pears and a lavender 
haze over the lilacs. Rolling fields were green with wheat. The 
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blanched ruffled curtains at the open windows of the Dower 
House swayed in a moving air too soft almost to be felt; the 
spring came fragrant and palpable into the rooms and I began 
to doubt what I had so long proclaimed, that youth was an over- 
estimated period and well lost. After all, was the change from 
an instinctive to a calculated life an improvement? Were the 
years of youth, when it was nothing at all to dance the night 
down and start the next day with no more pause than a cold 
bath and a pot of coffee, so well fled? Each age brought its com- 
pensations, its relieving blindness... but it was possible that 
they were no more than a merciful drugging. 

My own youth, not exceptionally fortunate, began, in mem- 
ory, to hold bright reaches, as though the sun, interrupted by 
cloud, were shining on particular and limited and gracious 
places in a wide shadowy landscape. The loss of an intense in- 
terest in what might, around any corner, suddenly occur, was 
not inconsiderable. I couldn’t remember what I had hoped for, 
probably an entrancing adventure of the heart, the miraculous 
advent of a loveliness in white and with her hair up. I am afraid 
I thought of her as luxurious in circumstance, with a carriage 
and a pair, both of horses and men on the box, conveniently 
waiting for us. And then we’d roll away from reality to a great 
marble house far back on an emerald lawn... up the winding 
tan bark drive, past screens of copper beeches, to the porte- 
cochere. In imagination I left my mother and father, my grand- 
father in his sufficiently large stone house with a turret, without 
a lingering thought. Absurd, and yet, since then, in maturity, I 
had had dreams as vain and much less enchanting. 

However, I didn’t want youth, with all its bitter apprehen- 
sions, its restlessness, to come back again; even for the benefits 
of an existence without premeditation. If I had lost a hope of 
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what might be delightfully waiting around the corners of ex- 
perience, I was in no hurry to turn them; and what I found that 
was familiar, at first disappointing, began to be significant and 
arresting; the inevitable and vast repetitions of life were more 
impressive than the minor escapes of the unexpected. They 
were more reassuring, certainly, for, happening in a kind of 
predictable order, they gave me at last the feeling of a beginning 
recognition of reality, the trace of a philosophy. 


* 


The activities of the golf course —in preparation for the for- 
mal summer opening on Decoration Day — increased; women 
in gaily checkered sweaters and men free from winter cover- 
ings played over the soggy grass along the road; Dorothy prac- 
ticed putting on the green opposite our lower entrance. But still 
I didn’t join her, preferring to see the game as a panorama, a 
frieze unwound on bright sod. Later the music of a dance at the 
clubhouse drifted down erratically to my terrace: I had soon 
had enough of the crowded porch and revolving couples. They 
didn’t, though, revolve as much as formerly; at dancing school 
I had vainly struggled to reverse smoothly; but, if I had suc- 
ceeded, now there would have been no use for that manceuvre. 
Everyone, loosely timed to the music, danced as it momentarily 
occurred to him. There were short bursts of Spanish fervour, 
traces of the Viennese waltz, polka steps appeared and gave way 
to the hysterical rhythm of tropical negroes at a danzén. A con- 
fusion of forms very much like the age which saw it: 

The music reaching the Dower House was like the assault of 
a persuasive discontent. It hadn’t the power to move me from 
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the terrace, and yet it was vaguely disconcerting. It suggested 
that, too soon, I had fallen out of the sparkling stream of life. I 
had better, it hinted, take advantage of the May nights that re- 
mained, instead of wasting them among old thoughts and fur- 
niture. If, as I admitted, writing was a dreary and solitary occu- 
pation, why didn’t I leave it for hours, pleasures, like these? It 
wasn’t as serious as I thought; nothing was. What did one word 
in place of another matter? And my books —if they had any 
value beyond supplying me with an income it was in my mind 
and nowhere else. 

The night rather than warm was hot; the ice in the tall glass 
beside me made an inviting sound as I moved it and drank. 
Now the reward of whatever I had laboured for seemed imma- 
terial, fantastic. After all, what accomplishment was there in 
seventeen, or in seventy, books? I remembered how indifferent 
I had become to even the good; how soon, closing them with a 
compliment, they faded from my mind. It was ridiculous, then, 
to expect, no— demand, a different treatment for what I wrote. 
What excuse or support was there for my ineradicable feeling 
that, at their best, they owned a unique value? I wanted, in my- 
self, to upset all probability. However, I was spared any actual 
comparisons, saved by the conviction that the most minute dif- 
ferences between men was enough to give their separate works 
a hope of complete individuality. My voice had its own pitch in 
a chorus not greatly different, in purpose, from the sound the 
frogs raised at dusk in the spring meadows. 

The tumbler was empty, but I didn’t go into the house and 
refill it: I’d have to unlock the decanter and, getting a bottle of 
charged water, look for the opener —neither Martha nor Wil- 
liam ever returned it to its proper place—and chop ice. I had 
heated the ice pick to make holes in two large candles, so they’d 
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fit on the iron candlesticks in the dining room, and that had 
destroyed its temper. Instead of splitting ice it crumpled in soft 
curves. The cigar I was smoking had gone out. 

The chairs and sideboards and silver and linen my money 
went for, the sceptical music continued were, really, of no im- 
portance; an old house was no better, and far more expensive, 
than a new. The drifting strains of Somebody loves me, I won- 
der who, had their part in assuring me that Dorothy, dancing 
above with a heart as light as her slippers, was infinitely the 
wiser of us. It was clear, but there was no moon, and behind me 
the Dower House was silent and withdrawn; one light streamed 
through an open door over the uneven stones of the terrace. 
The remote house gave me no assistance; although its bulk was 
there it might as well have retreated into the century that had 
first built it. I thought of the rooms upstairs, the beds hung in 
immaculate white, and of the ship model, the U. S. Steam 
Frigate Lancaster; but the ship, too, it seemed, had sailed away 
... Without me. 

It was sheer nonsense to give a hundred dollars for one piece 
of blue glass and two hundred for another because an individual 
interested in their sale had informed me that one was Jersey 
and the other made by Henry William Stiegel. I couldn’t be 
confident of their origins ; my knowledge was only hearsay. And 
if it was authentic how could that make them — longer than an 
arbitrary agreement between a few dealers—valuable? The 
concern about open cupboards was as absurd, whether they had 
come from Lancaster County in Pennsylvania or from Wales, 
and if they were oak or walnut. The strains from the clubhouse 
repeated mockingly, I wish I knew. 

There was a movement on the terrace: it was Hob, rising 
painfully, stiff from old age. He faced me with shining eyes and 
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then went out on the grass, lost in the dark. Dorothy would find 
him, refold his steamer rug, when she came back. It had been 
Hob’s custom to go to all the dances at the clubhouse; he would 
arrive early, before the dinners were over, and, progressing from 
table to table, manage a remarkable variety of food, celery and 
cutlets and raspberry ice; but he had been obliged to give that 
up, not on account of an impaired appetite but because of his 
legs. 

In my bedroom the music was fitful, it seemed farther away; 
I stopped to look again at a chest of drawers with a deeply 
curved serpentine front. Its walnut was dark, with a sheen that 
was more nearly a lustre. I had disposed of a chest with panelled 
ends and turnip feet, from the 17th century, to make a place 
for it. In bed, I found the page where, the night before, I had 
put aside Fanning’s Voyaging into the South Seas. He had left 
Wampoa Reach, master of the brig Betsy, in convoy with a 
Philadelphia ship for a protection against the piratical proas 
of the Sunda Strait; but when the pirates, faithful to a lost 
tradition, hauled up on them the convoy had sailed away, 
leaving Captain Fanning to his own large devices and small 
cannon. 

Volcanic islands of fur seals and the deck of an American brig 
filled with brown ladies shining and beautifully odorous with 
oil; ladies rubbing their noses affectionately on the nose of a 
God-fearing New England shipmaster. Canton and the hongs 
built along the water, merchants in orange brocades and jade 
buttons and lacquered merchandize. Anjer with its scented 
fruits for scorbutic blue-water sailors. Table Bay and the west- 
ward voyage home... monkeys frozen in the shrouds off Cape 
Cod. Diminutive black paws frozen to the tarred ropes. Ruffled 
and infuriate parrots in the forecastle. I put Fanning back 
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on the candlestand and turned out the light. The music had 
stopped; I could hear the faint stirring of motors. The Dower 
House flowed around and over and through me, like a soundless 
tide setting cool and direct off shore, dropping the trees and 
smoking chimneys, the voices, of the land. 


SUMMER 
>| HANCE, as much as anything, had led me for the 


most part to the writing of my books at inappro- 
priate times of the year; it was usually in winter 
that I found myself engaged with a novel, al- 
though it was evident that spring or autumn 

were Geter for such close and extended effort. It was usual, in 
April or October, to be pleasantly outdoors, and get away com- 
pletely, at least physically, from pages an ink. Windows were 
open then, and magical silver or gold currents of vitality swept 
through the room. But in winter— sitting for long hours did 
nothing to stir the blood — I was shut into a space blurred, com- 
monly, with the smoke of cigarettes and spectacles which pre- 
vented me from seeing distinctly beyond the reach of my hand. 
Summer would have been too hot. I did rewrite Cytherea 
through a summer, but it was in a house by the sea, loud with 
the cool sound of waves, and the difficulties of composition had 
been solved. No, I didn’t want to write in July, in the false twi- 
light of shades drawn against the heat and with a pen which 
might have been dipped in sweat. Then, really, I wanted to do 
as little as possible: I had been sun-struck in the past; golf, 
from the Fourth of July to Labour Day, was proscribed, and 
dancing in summer seemed even less inviting than in winter. 
The decline of summer resorts had occurred during my memory. 
The middle of the nineteenth century had been the great period 
for the classic hotels, the heroic era for Saratoga. About 1890 a 
movement to the country, to country houses of small or large 
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pretensions, had begun, and—or among the people who consti- 
tuted my world—the popularity of seasons at the mountains 
or sea sharply decreased. The automobile, I understood, had 
- brought another change, and, with it, a new, or, rather an older, 
type of hotel—roadside inns for the swiftly passing hordes. 
That, however, I saw nothing of, for when it was hot I drove at 
night. 

And then only by compulsion, for the lawn and gardens of the 
Dower House were, I thought, more entrancing than anything 
I’d find away. Particularly in moonlight—the foliage of the 
trees was very dense, and the patterns the moon cast on the sod 
were like a spread black Spanish lace. The silhouettes of the 
different leaves, naturally, were different —the maple from the 
willow, the ash from the apple tree back against the eastern sky. 
The rising full moon was often, for a minute or two, entangled 
in its thick twisted branches, when it had the appearance of a 
copper disk, a gong, hung on a farther branch. In August, when 
there was a low haze about the earth, it was redder than copper; 
but, higher up, it lost the crimson for a mere reflected incan- 
descence. The moon, on the horizon, kept a loveliness of its own 
but in the zenith it was no more than a source of light: its 
beauty it had lent to the world. 

No one could have enjoyed that better than myself, yet, at 
the same time, I was bothered by the realization of how difficult 
it was to capture moonlight in fresh and shining phrases ; every- 
thing conceivable had been written about it. When, in my books, 
characters walked out under the moon— certainly a most po- 
tent arrangement for them —I was prepared to stop for a long 
while, desperately searching my being for an allowable descrip- 
tion. The depth and colour of the night sky was specially in- 
tangible—a blue that had never been exactly stated; since, 
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while there were countless terms for the reds, there were only a 
few for blue, perhaps not more than five, compound words were 
inevitable. I had written of the ashen-blue skies of evening, but 
that wasn’t wholly satisfactory — however true it was in tone— _ 
because of the implied ashes. The effects of words were not con- 
fined to their definitions; their sounds and appearance, incal- 
culable connections of sense, entered into what response, on a 
page, they obtained. 

It was my necessity, with the characters of a novel moving 
from moonlight into shadow and emerging once more into the 
cold glowing radiance, to reproduce in the reader the precise 
emotion he would have had under the same conditions .. . in the 
same condition and not simply as an onlooker. By no means 
easy! And so, for the rest, happy on my terrace, the problems of 
my all but practically impossible occupation would continue to 
follow me. Heat I didn’t mind if it was tempered in night and 
there was no need for activity. The air was rich with a fecund 
and impalpable pollen, filled with scents heavier and more slowly 
uncoiling than the perfumes, quick and delicate, of spring. They 
passed separately, each borne on its own breath, with the roses 
and honeysuckle predominant. ‘Their odours swept upward ac- 
companying the fireflies ; the little gold sparks, living and lumi- 
nous, which showed first wanly in the grass and, with the prog- 
ress of evening, vanished among the lower boughs of the trees. 
I was often entertained by the memory that, years ago, I had 
called them lightning bugs, an expression humourously and ab- 
solutely American, prosaically bare of any suggested beauty. 

As the summer grew in intensity we stayed later on the ter- 
race; I had a habit of returning there in pajamas, for several 
last cigarettes. That actually was night, not a continuation of 
the earlier and talkative moods of dinner, and the dark solitude 
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was like a cloak. Then the moon was apt to be fragmentary, a 
cynical comment, far from pleasant, on the waxing and waning 
of existence; the calling of the owls had lost its familiar and 
reassuring note; the jagged diving of the bats re-created the 
oppressive influence of ages before man. The morning was 
different : 

Dawn, in West Chester, was never hot, its vernal rose, crystal 
with dew, the east with clouds that might have been the petals 
of changing flowers, were bathed in a delicious and momentary 
coolness. When I was up so soon I let Hob and Marlowe out the 
kitchen door, there was a short barking, and then I went 
through the house to the terrace and grass, where I brushed the 
cobwebs off the boxwood bushes. The spiders, at this, retreated 
deep into the box, I have no doubt surprised and cross at the 
sudden and arbitrary destruction of their careful weaving, upset 
by the recognition that they would catch no first flies. I instinc- 
tively disliked them and I had persuaded myself that their webs 
were bad for the boxwood. Hob usually followed me, sniffing the 
morning air, but Marlowe disappeared behind the stable or went 
into the field about a buried bone. 

Then Andrew arrived, smoking a pipe, and, before he changed 
his clothes, we would converse, perhaps about the eaten leaves 
of a rosebush; I’d show him the track of a mole or where a cut- 
worm had brought down a larkspur. I enjoyed this immeasur- 
ably; I never, fortunately, lost a consciousness of the fact that 
I was standing in my own garden, that Andrew was my gar- 
dener; the destroying of the rose leaves, the tunnelling of the 
sod and fallen larkspur, irritated me. But I’d recover in the 
vegetable garden, eating very large crimson raspberries. The 
sun would then be up, the dew evaporating, Martha in the 
kitchen and William, with his white coat unbuttoned, sweeping 
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the lower rooms before he shut the doors and windows, holding 
the coolness which the stone walls of the Dower House kept till 
dusk. 


* 
* * 


The house had been restored, but the gardens were new; no 
trace, except in the trees, remained of a past order. The old vege- 
table garden was enclosed in a whitewashed pale fence—with, 
before the days of gardeners, a paling missing here and there— 
and the grass lay in an unbroken slope down to the stable, a 
course obediently followed by the spring torrents; the rain 
would pour into the harness room and leave on the concrete 
floor a coating of mud which dried in segments curling at the 
edges like pieces of broken crockery. Dorothy had ranged some 
flowers against the stable wall, and there were hollyhocks on the 
front of the house, rose bushes about the lawn, but that was the 
extent of the ornamental planting. For two seasons we had straw- 
berries ; however, we neglected them, they grew smaller and then 
vanished, but a bed of mint persisted until it was rooted up, lost 
in improvement. 

It wasn’t necessary, for mint flourished along the lower bank 
of the lawn, where a stream of spring water brimmed in a rocky 
gutter. That was outside the hedge, and many people habitually 
came there for supplies of a pungent and refreshing herb. On 
summer nights, driven by a need for juleps, we’d light matches 
among the lush weeds, searching for that green indispensable 
ingredient. Another fence, of widely separated posts and a few 
strands of wire, divided the lawn from the field beyond, which 
I had bought; and a small raised plateau was exactly the size 
for croquet; a game for which I had a pictorial, a literary rather 
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than literal, liking. In imagination I continually saw elegant 
creatures in hoopskirts, gentlemen sombre except for their 
waistcoats, their whiskers, croqueting each other across the 
grass. I had heard that wire hoops with sockets for candles once 
obtained...candle flames nodding slightly in the faint air 
stirred by passing crinolines, and, twilight deepening, casting 
warm blurs under the hazards through which the balls must 
roll. 

John Hemphill, newly back from the war in Europe, his face 
dark from gassings, played croquet superlatively well; when the 
games were finished all the silver engaged was invariably in his 
pocket. He had an unaffected liking for it and lingered over 
every shot; he sent opposed wooden balls with their gaily 
painted bands flying down the short sharp slopes and under dis- 
tant bushes. It was, I supposed, so completely different from 
his late activity —to be filling the end of afternoon with cro- 
quet, and then proceed peacefully, safely, up the hill to West 
Chester and dinner! We would sit, in the wicker chairs I then 
owned, and listen idly to the impacts of the mallets, smoke idly, 
and, the sun behind the low stone house, idly talk. 

There was no summerhouse then, the steep terrace to the 
lower lawn was in grass, and there we lounged on the steamer 
rugs which were now surrendered to the dogs. I wish I could re- 
member who were with us, what we said —voices, things, we no 
longer heard; and only a few automobiles, before High Street 
was paved, went by. Across the road the small house on the golf 
course was occupied by a family with a great many children; 
on warm evenings they, too, were informally out; their voices 
reached us softly as ours must have reached them. The spring 
house, covered with the sod of the declivity it was set in, was 
further hidden by a tangle of vines and, in June, a blaze of 
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orange-coloured lilies ; the lilies grew in clumps along the edge 
of my field, at once native and utterly strange from the other 
local flowers, tropical in form and savage brightness. 

For years the spring house had been dry, there was just a 
shallow trace, leading away from it, of what might once have 
been a stream, and it was used for the tanks and pipes where 
the acetylene gas for the house was manufactured. We had, 
consequently, an immense respect for it— farmhouses were de- 
molished by exploding acetylene gas—and when I was forced 
to replenish the carbides Dorothy always warned me against 
my cigarettes. It had succeeded the lamps, and now electricity 
had replaced both: 

A lantern had stood in the kitchen for short excursions into 
the dark, and with it Charlie had lighted his way to the stable, 
where, on the upper floor, he slept. That had long ago been dis- 
carded. Did we, I tried to recall, carry it farther than the lawn? 
but that detail had faded from memory. Lanterns were carried 
in country lanes, swinging to the slow progress of ruminative 
steps; but that habit, as well, had lapsed, swept away by the 
glare of automobile headlights. 

Charlie’s gardening I couldn’t reconstruct—he had talked 
mostly about house painting — and William’s, which had come 
later, had grown obscure in my mind; Andrew had all my pres- 
ent thought ... but not because he believed it was useful. It was 
Andrew’s opinion that he was self-sufficient, there was nothing 
he wouldn’t pronounce upon or undertake. When the garden 
was being built he lost no chance to expose to me his opinion of 
the incompetence of what I regarded as the most expert, and 
expensive, advice. He would speak to me privately, as it were 
from behind his hand, calling my attention to the fact that some 
plants wouldn’t flourish in a shady place. It was nonsense, he 
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never failed to add, with an honest German turn to his utter- 
ance. No one, no one we had ever viewed, came up to his re- 
quirements for sheer labour ; indeed, he did work harder, longer, 
than anybody about him. He had been born into a time, a land, 
which demanded an effort, hours, now looked upon as mythical, 
and he was faithful to his beginnings. He told me more than 
once what royal gardens he had been trained in, but I continued 
to forget the name, the principality; however, it was a place of 
rigid, military, discipline; even the plants must have stood in 
stiff rows, always at attention. 

His activity there, I was convinced, had been confined to the 
grass and the clipping of hedges; for, with me, he cut grass by 
preference, putting off all other duties until that was done. He 
kept the extensive hedge orderly to a leaf; but concerning the 
destruction of rose bushes he was in doubt. This I had to guess, 
for there was no hesitation in his answers to my questioning. It 
was a sort of bug, he declared; but its name, its exact sort, I 
couldn’t win from him. He was mysterious about it. When I 
told him a thing directly, made a particular request, it usually 
appeared he was then on his way to do just that; he was either 
then engaged upon it or he would shake his head, making it 
clear without words that he knew the error of my suggestion. 
Sometimes he combined those two attitudes: he’d discourage 
me and, later, | would come across him vigorously prosecuting 
what, to me, he had deprecated. 

Everyone at the Dower House, I thought, with the probable 
exception of Dorothy and myself, had a unique, an admirable 
and diverting, personality; William embroidering the bureau 
cover which had already occupied him for more than a year, 
Martha at the telephone or lending an emphasis to the clothes 
Dorothy had given her, and the restraint of Andrew’s superi- 
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ority as he listened to me, were notable phases of character. 
Masterson’s knowledge of local happenings possessed a greater 
interest than any I could find in the wider world I knew. 


* 


I forget what, precisely, led to a discussion with Mr. Okie of 
the ground around the Dower House; but it was my impression 
that I had complained about the lack of planted screens between 
the lawn and the increasing motors of the public. He gave this a 
grave consideration and then remarked that Mr. Thomas Sears, 
who was a landscape architect, might be decidedly valuable. Let 
Mr. Sears come out, he proceeded, and perhaps send you a plan. 
I hadn’t heard of Mr. Sears; I’d walked, I discovered later, in 
his gardens; but who had laid them out I hadn’t then stopped to 
learn. However, I made a very adroit approximation: I suppose 
he’s expensive, I replied. 

Not unreasonably, Mr. Okie told me; he is as good as any in 
America, and he’d plan a beautiful setting for your house. Just 
see Mr. Sears. It won’t be necessary for you to commit yourself. 
To that I agreed—I’d see him without committing myself, a 
promise that had a quality vaguely familiar and without assur- 
ance. I recognized the approach of a danger lately very persist- 
ent: Mr. Sears, the chance was, would know and accurately 
describe not only what I ought to have but what I wanted... 
and, at any cost, I’d get it. In imagination I could see the Dower 
House set in bowers and trellises, green walks and banks, planes, 
of perfumed colour; its walls and upper windows wreathed with 
bloom. My facile enthusiasm would sweep away all solid objec- 
tions precisely as, in Bibles, the flood obliterated the world for a 
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fabulous shining sea. And when, the following day, Mr. Sears 
arrived, I didn’t even struggle privately. 

I did, though, when opportunity came, ask him how much the 
changes he proposed might be, and he answered concisely that 
that would depend on his own hours and charges and the cost 
of labour. He was about to go South to an estate in North Caro- 
lina, as broad, I believed, as an ordinary county, and I really 
didn’t care to bother him with mere details. I covered up my 
apprehensions and then went rapidly on to explain that it was 
the lack of privacy which had brought me to sending for him; I 
wanted, I added, to have a lawn that was an outdoors room; I 
wanted the Dower House shut in with high hedges; and, above 
all, there must be lilacs wherever it was possible. 

A long while ago, when I was very young, I had wandered 
with a girl into a world of tall lilacs. How I got there, who she 
was, I had no remembrance of —a teacher in a suburban girls’ 
school, I did recall that. I walked with her down a lime-white 
road in the twilight under trees holding in their greenness the 
last glow of a late spring day, and we came eventually to a sum- 
merhouse on what must have been the lawn of the school. Banks 
of lilacs, white and lavender, surrounded us; they were as tall 
as trees and, heavy with bloom, the air was saturated with 
sweetness ; we were drowned in it and I had never completely 
recovered — 

Yes, Mr. Sears agreed, lilacs would be splendid; you can have 
a hedge of them, and they will be proper around the rose garden. 
A rose garden would please Dorothy immensely, and so I dis- 
cussed that at length; there must be enough roses for her to 
gather every morning, in season, arranging them in vases. I 
asked for pale yellow tea roses, a flower more romantic even 
than the gardenia, infinitely more delicate and lovely. And then, 
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while roses wilted, their petals falling gracefully to the floor, a 
gardenia died, it ine a waxen corpse in its buttonhole. At 
Woodnest, where I had lived with my grandfather, there had 
been bushes of moss roses —I remembered them as small buds, 
blackly crimson, and almost lost in shaggy green —and so, 
from association, I asked for them. And boxwood— 

Mr. Sears nodded, Of course. When he had gone — it was still 
winter, my grounds were in frozen ruin —I stood trying to pic- 
ture what would soon be growing: expanses of close-cut sod, 
dark box, and bright bands of flowers, every flower that was ap- 
propriate and would grow except geraniums and nasturtiums. 
There had been too many geraniums at Woodnest and nastur- 
tiums I had never liked. To all this Mr. Sears had assented; 
and, waiting for the plans he was sending me, I bought maga- 
zines of gardening and read every advertisement. I thought 
about the gardens I had seen, particularly those at Aiken. But 
they were elaborate with narrow formal walks under clipped 
arches and leaden statues, fountains dripping into marble ba- 
sins, exotic screens of feathery bamboo. A garden in the Santa 
Clara Valley came back to memory, surrounded by almond 
trees in white flower, plum trees coral pink. 

It would, naturally, be different at the Dower House; there 
the flowers were more circumscribed, both in variety and life, 
but, because of that, they were doubly entrancing. The golden 
poppies of California were overwhelming, flowering there was 
perpetual; yet, in the East, a bank of violets after winter, ar- 
butus in woods still brown, a carpet of Quaker ladies on a pas- 
ture, were incomparable. April showers and May flowers! Even 
repetition had been powerless to rob that phrase of its delight. 
But Mr. Sears hadn’t neglected the less esthetic pleasures of 
planting: he had indicated where the asparagus bed must be 
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located and he spoke of the small fruits, blackberries and cur- 
rants and raspberries ; and, as he had talked, I was possessed by 
a new understanding of how luxurious life could be—prophet- 
ically I saw myself, in pajamas in the morning, eating berries 
from their stems, I saw my hands filled with translucent scarlet 
currants, amber gooseberries. 

My interest in trees increased enormously, I went minutely 
into the states of those I possessed, and, for the first time, recog- 
nized that their existence, like mine, had a definite period: they 
were young, middle-aged, and old; like me they were suscep- 
tible to disease, temporary or fatal in result. It hadn’t occurred 
to me that they must be watered and fed. One or two, I found, 
would have to be cut down, another, a maple, was decrepit with 
age; but I decided to save it for another ten years. In that time, 
it was pointed out to me, a new tree would have grown to a 
dignified size; but I couldn’t overcome my instinctive disbelief 
in the future. The maple tree I had was there, I could sit in its 
shadow and hear the birds in the branches; an enjoyment no 
one could be sure of a decade away. 

The buttonwood tree at the lower corner of the lawn absorbed 
my interest, I hoped it was well, that it would last many years, 
since it opposed its broad leaves to the naked paved highway; 
and again I regretted the lost willow. I had talked about it with 
Bertha Case; and, returning to New York after a Sunday at the 
Dower House, she called back that she was going to give us a 
willow tree. When it arrived, slender and young, young and 
girlish, we planted it by the spring house, where it turned a very 
appealing and pretty green, shy and agitated and protesting. 


* 
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- When Mr. Sears’ plans came—the one I saw first was let- 
tered, Scheme No. 1, Study for General Plan, Estate of Joseph 
Hergesheimer — I realized more clearly than ever before what 
I had undertaken. The drawing was large, in coloured pencils, 
red and blue and green, with a touch of orange; and it had a 
lavish air for transcending the elaborations projected for the 
house. It was a ground plan—suspended over the Dower 
House I gazed down into the tops of impressively full trees ; be- 
low me, on the left, was the rose garden set in geometrical 
paths; there was an oval of grass, surrounded by shrubbery, 
with a summerhouse; a sunken fenced retreat under a gable; 
the stable had become a garage open on a paved court; there 
was an additional shed for parked automobiles, and in every 
direction were flagged walks. 

It was what I would have wanted to the faintest pencil mark; 
and, it seemed, I was about to get it. The feeling that had seized 
upon me when Mr. Okie had explained his intentions —that I 
was a fraudulent person about to be exposed — returned: I had 
bought, somewhere in the dim past, an old simple Pennsylvania- 
Dutch farmhouse, built of stone, with not quite four acres of 
land, and now I was the owner of an estate. Nothing resembling 
that, I told myself, had been my wish. On a future day I might 
make a few changes, in the way of door knobs and, perhaps, a 
second bathroom; and Dorothy had said very many times that 
she wanted to plant new flower beds — 

And here was the scheme of an estate! I showed the drawing 
tactfully to Dorothy, emphasizing the fact that it was only a 
suggestion; and, from her attitude, I could see that to her, too, 
it seemed like a municipal park. Isn’t it lovely, she exclaimed; 
isn’t it too lovely for words! And I’d have a rose garden. And 
flagstones. Anyhow for a while, I thought; but life, I added for 
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my assistance, was only for a while. Oh hell, I told her, we'll go 
on with it. I can get the money, it’s simple enough—I’ll write 
harder. She had thought, she replied, that three thousand words 
a day was as much as I could manage. It was more than I could 
manage, actually; yet with Mr. Sears’ Scheme No. 1 before me 
I put that out of my head. 

But it was a serious engagement: little by little my earlier 
liberty of days and actions was deserting me. Once an indebted- 
ness of a hundred dollars had concerned us until the difficulty 
of its payment was solved, when now I was burdening myself 
with obligations the cost of which weren’t even calculated. Be- 
fore I knew it the two Mr. McCormicks would be upon me 
again. I wanted, again, to evade it all, to escape from the garage 
court and the oval grass plot, to drop from my back the flag- 
stones of the walks. I wanted to send the dignified Mr. Sears, 
dipped in the best Boston traditions, an absurd message, like a 
comic valentine, and vanish into that pastoral countryside 
which had no reality outside my imagination. Instead, I showed 
the plans for the garden to people who were having dinner with 
us, and their whole approval, together with my weak response 
to their admiration of my— my estate, delivered me to Mr. 
Sears’ design. 

A second drawing — Planting Plan for Interior of Gardens, 
Estate of Joseph Hergesheimer —stilled by the sheer beauty of 
its names my lingering doubts. The rose gardens, laid off in its 
formal beauty, had in its central plot forty-eight Cecile Brunner 
rose bushes, and two hundred plants of viola, the Blue Per- 
fection ; of that I had no idea beyond the opinion that, because 
of its colour, it wasn’t a rose. The name Cecile Brunner — there 
were better coming — fascinated me; I made the romantic dis- 
covery that special roses were named after very special women. 
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The most charming of all compliments, I thought, the most 
fragrant of immortalities—to be always blooming with the 
summer, buds and full flowers perennially renewed in delicate 
or gorgeous perfection. By comparison the dedication of a book 
was clumsy. 

In an angle there were five Lady Alice Stanley roses, and five 
Madame Jules Bouche; there were three Catherine Breslau’s, 
three called after Frau Karl Druschki, and three celebrated 
Mrs. Aaron Ward. These weren’t all in that place, but I turned 
to where, on the plan, the roses were ranged together in a col- 
umn. Who, I wondered, was Madame Leon Pain, and what was 
her colour, quince or a glowing pink, or crimson? Was she the 
patron of a gardener or the mistress of a man dividing his loves 
between flowers inarticulate and articulate? Who was Lady 
Hillington? In what garden of France had the Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet been first beheld? William F. Dreer was known 
to me, but Jonkheer J. L. Mock—for what, in the gardens of 
Holland, was he significant? And Laurent Carl! 

‘But if the roses were romantic the names of the perennials, 
the English names, were amiable beyond compare. I was to have 
a garden planted with Basket of Gold, with Ball of Snow and 
Snow in Summer; there would be yellow and orange chrysan- 
themums and orange and bronze chrysanthemums; Shasta 
daisies and Foxglove and Sweet William—I had read about 
that but now I’d own it. There were white and mauve gar- 
den Pinks, rosy-pink Pinks, Feverfew and Phlox reddish- 
violet, carmine-rose, French-purple, white-rosy-purple Eye and 
early white. With these were peonies and False Dragon’s 
Head and English cowslip, cowslips and blue tufted pansies. 
Yes, and two hundred and fifty tulips, Mrs. Moon and 
Inglescombe. 
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I would never, from flowers, recapture the delight which en- 
veloped me with those names. To countless people, I recognized, 
they were unremarkable, familiarity had robbed them of their 
scent; probably the man who had lettered my plans regarded 
their listing as a part of routine. When I spoke to Mr. Sears of 
my pleasure in them he said that he knew many more compel- 
ling. He would go over them with me whenever I wished. But 
those before me were compelling enough, and I’d have them, in 
summer, in my own garden. Yet, when they were blooming, I 
didn’t, as I had intended, search for them, one after the other. 
I hadn’t time, or perhaps it was patience I lacked: they re- 
treated from me, held together in modest colonies concealing 
their delicacy and grace. Walking, lost in thought among them, 
I killed their perfumes with the burning paper and tobacco of 
cigarettes. 

A third drawing was called, simply, Planting Plan, and it 
indicated the location and quantity of all the proposed trees and 
shrubs. On it I looked at once for the lilacs ... without, to my 
annoyed surprise, finding a trace of them. Where I had expected 
lilacs there were Syringa, Syringa vulgaris and Syringa persica, 
Syringa Mad. Lemoinei and Syringa Japonica. Where, I de- 
manded, and supported by Dorothy, are the lilacs? The lilacs! 
Mr. Sears was surprised but not annoyed. Why there, he pointed 
to the Syringa. This was a form of ignorance I particularly dis- 
liked to own, and I hastily tried to leave with him the impres- 
sion I had been examining another part of the blue print. Doro- 
thy gazed at me condescendingly but, seeing that I was willing 
to convict myself in order to implicate her, she retreated into 
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The list of shrubs and trees, as well, it developed, had a suffi- 
cient beauty: the common terms were not ornate, but they per- 
fectly met the purpose of words in literature—they created 
emotions and pictures; the red maples and sugar maples, the 
Arbutus shrub— it was at the edge of the stone terrace—and 
Autumn apple. A Butterfly bush quickly grew out of all keep- 
ing with its setting, Andrew would have to transplant it; and I 
looked for the Cockspur thorn, the White fringe and the osiers. 
There were pink altheas, Tartarian honeysuckle, Manchurian 
honeysuckle, Flowering crabs and Sweetbriar mountain cran- 
berry, Styrax, Van Houtte’s Spirza, and still more Syringas — 
President Grévy, Double purple, Charles Joley, dark reddish- 
purple, and Charles X. Unlike the roses they were dedicated to 
men. 

The vines followed, and, searching for it at once, I found a 
Trumpet creeper. That, too, belonged to the past, a Victorian 
vine gemmed with swift humming birds, metallic gleams over 
the orange trumpet flowers. An Akebia I knew nothing of, and 
I must find the Virgin’s bower — that should be near the Bitter- 
sweet, although next there was a Lycium chinensis, the Matri- 
mony vine. There were clematis and wistaria. 

That, I had thought, exhausted the possibilities of gardens, 
but I had overlooked a further collection of perennials — Rock 
Cress and another daisy, the Michaelmas; there were hardy 
asters and anemone, Columbine and Tick-seed and Peach bells, 
Bella Donna delphinium, yellow day lily; lilac and Tall blue 
iris, maroon, purple and mauve iris and veritable Lavender. I’d 
have poppies called after Gerald and Mrs. Perry, and a peony 
commemorating Mons. Jules Elie; Blue Meadow Sage, Speed- 
well, Lead wort. And still the bulbs — 

The cerise-scarlet Pride of Haarlem, a rosy Clara Butt, the 
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Flamingo and the Crepuscule; and slaty-blue La Tristesse, He- 
liotrope and a lilac Nora Ware. 

When they bloomed I was amazed by colours I had never 
seen in flowers before; some of their shades, it seemed to me, 
were distinctly questionable—that was if the character, the 
personality, of tulips had any relationship to their appearance. 
These, in that case, were sophisticated, no— decadent; they be- 
longed in the Place Royal of the year IV. The blues were heated 
with mauve and their carmines were cooled with ashen grey, 
and their hearts, a very indecent thing in flowers, were often 
black. Mr. Sears had imported them specially from Holland; 
their stiff bells, carried on high stems, were appropriate to the 
Dower House; but, like the burning lilies, they were of a differ- 
ent world from the hollyhocks. 

They were planted about the oval flagged walk of the upper 
lawn, against massed shrubbery, and every morning Dorothy 
would cut a few for the house; she filled the house with sprays 
of Mock orange, the white flowers faintly dusted with gold, and 
put roses with petals that might have been alabaster on the 
lowboy and desk and on the tables. Not all flowers were happily 
placed in such calm remote rooms; the deep red roses of florists’ 
shops were at a disadvantage; carnations —but not the Clove 
pinks —were a mistake; marigolds and freesia, jonquils, were 
exactly right. 

However, before these, flowers of our own, were possible, the 
two Mr. McCormicks had appeared; there were twenty men, at 
least, digging up the ground, for an entire regrading was neces- 
sary. There had been surveyors, poles sighted through levels 
and stakes driven, lines drawn; with a plotting of that, too, in 
addition to all the other plans, an affair of multitudinous 
curves. The driveway was a problem in itself, for the incurable 
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pitch of the land kept it away by ten feet from the main door, 
and where it turned into Goshen Avenue retaining walls were 
needed. The earth there was shorn away, the roots of my most 
impressive maples cut, and the stone walls rose... extending, 
we discovered, in the face of all surveying, into the public do- 
main. When the time came for the Borough to lay a sidewalk 
along Goshen Avenue I would, probably, lose not only my walls 
but the trees as well. 

For the consideration of this the Borough Council convened 
in a body of inspection, and, as I was going forward, Dorothy 
overtook me with a box of cigars. If we smoked or not has es- 
caped my mind; I was hoping, and not vainly, that my hand- 
some house, the tale of local men who had found work there, 
would prevail on the Council to regard my mild trespass len- 
iently. They went into session, serious with overcoats and hats, 
in the middle of the road; and it was their judgment, delivered 
by Paul McElree, that my walls worked the public no harm. 

I liked Paul, though I seldom saw him; he was busy with the 
politics of his neighbourhood. His connection with West Ches- 
ter was vital, he understood all of its phases, while my knowl- 
edge was superficial. If I could have had his experience, his un- 
derstanding of men and reality, I’d be able to write a novel of 
American life infinitely truer, more stirring, than any that had 
appeared. All absolute facts were absorbing, but political fact 
was dramatic, it was bitter and passionate and relentless; and, 
if its morals were fortuitous, its actions, under a tempered cov- 
ering, were honest; I mean they were bent to a known purpose, 
they were predictable. 

The difficulty with creative writing was that it required so 
much concetration, such years of single application, that writers 
of novels were condemned to a general ignorance of the affairs 
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in which they largely dealt. I once had a letter from a train dis- 
patcher politely calling my attention to an error I’d printed 
about his calling. The letter was better than polite, it was cor- 
dial: I was invited for a visit that would instruct me in the 
smallest details of train dispatching. I very seriously considered 
accepting it; but that couldn’t be managed; I hadn’t then a 
spare day; I must finish my life with a deficiency never to be 
cured. 

There were periods when I didn’t want to write about love — 
the carryall of novelists — when I preferred the clash of events 
purely masculine; and for that reason I had gone to steel mills 
for the Three Black Pennys. But the best I could do, within the 
time at my disposal, was to write a book with steel for a back- 
ground. It would have taken me twenty years in the mills, at 
the furnaces, to gather an authentic novel of the metal itself. 
The vocabularies, technical and colloquial, were endless; there 
were wild heats, shuddering deaths, chemical processes, roofs 
filled with vapours as delicately coloured as the flowers in my 
garden, to become familiar with. And Java Head — 

If Captain Arthur H. Clark hadn’t— masking his benevo- 
lence with a severity of bearing left from quarter-decks — most 
liberally helped me I could never have published it. It would 
have been ludicrous. I didn’t feel that any subject was more im- 
portant than the principle of love, as a word, gilded; but, lim- 
ited by tradition, or, perhaps, by my limitations, to what was 
scarcely more than hints and nods, to the most indirect of state- 
ments, the courses of men harder, for their short terms, than 
the hard metals and circumstances they controlled offered me a 
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When the grading was finished, the ground rolled and seeded, 
a fine grass appeared; the plants moved in flat wooden boxes 
from the stable drooped overnight in their new soil, and then, 
one by one, took root and brightened into leaf. The spring 
flowers bloomed and wilted, Andrew dug up the tulip bulbs 
from the beds where annuals were planted, the first purple of 
the lilacs, through a persistent cold rain, was a failure, and three 
blossoms showed on the pink dogwood...no wrens would 
enter the house, on its white pole, which Mr. Okie had provided. 
That all happened and the summer returned; but I wasn’t on 
the terrace, in the garden, every evening —there were nights 
when I drove over the Bradford Hills and beyond into the Welsh 
Mountains under the dim or bright stars. 

The motor would go quietly, without lights, and apparently 
float away from the world; the earth would seem to fall behind, 
below, until it was no more than a far indistinct glimmer. A 
sense of smooth effortless motion, the seeing of nothing but 
stars, created that illusion. There were moments when I was 
dizzy at the realization of what those minute points of light sig- 
nified, when I remembered that the world was not as much as a 
spinning orange inclined on its axis in space; but commonly I 
regarded the stars with a simple and medieval ignorance; they 
made, I thought, a marvellously decorated curtain; they were 
what I saw and no more. Some I recognized, Orion and the 
Dipper, Charles’ Wain, in the constellation of the Great Bear. 
But I preferred them to be nameless ; I had no passion to repeat 
the incredible distances between them and the earth. I didn’t 
marvel at the years —was it years? —which it needed for their 
light to reach me. I hadn’t that exactness of intelligence. 

Sometimes I’d stop by a fenced pasture, with a woods at the 
back, and listen, in August, to the sustained monotone of the 
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locusts, or the later reiteration of the Katy-dids; old sounds... 
infinitely soothing. Pale cows cropped the grass, field mice 
squealed away from owls like dropping shadows. What had 
been, a few hours ago, important would grow unimportant, the 
exasperations of the day silently depart. It was practically im- 
possible, now, to be alone; it required an effort only to want to 
be alone; and it was a great solvent for ills of the mind: it cured 
anger and pretentiousness, resentment and envy —the fevers 
rising from the friction of an over-crowded existence. That was 
one of the burdens of poverty, the poor couldn’t afford quietude 
and space; when they got them they were no more than a mere 
loneliness, an isolated privation. 

The tendency of people was, I knew, to draw together; but 
that was often like a mob forcing its way into a small boat from 
a sinking deck— few could be saved. I had very little patience 
with the assertion that poverty was a blessing; a certain healthy 
penury in youth, an early hardening in the country, often had 
fortunate results ; but generally poverty was a curse. Almost the 
whole energy of humanity was directed toward getting away 
from it. It had neither privacy nor freedom, no dignity or spa- 
ciousness of setting, no escape from intolerable people and con- 
ditions; and it faced, in the patronage of charity, the loss of an 
indispensable stubborn spirit. 

I had, it might be, a very worldly inclination, but I was under 
no impulse to change in that quarter; I was happy to be writing 
in a large, still, pleasant room, on one of a graceful pair of 
Hepplewhite tables; I didn’t resent the box of Cabajfias cigars 
—Tabacos Del Almurezo—at my elbow, the Balkan cigar- 
ettes; and I was specially glad that, when my writing for the 
day was finished, Miss McLeary would appear and relieve me 
of its transcription into type. Details of life, yes; but there were 
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The lower lawn reached up to a sodded and flowery terrace and a long 
double hedge of box, and above that were the upper windows, maple 
trees, capped chimneys, and the bird house on its high pole. 
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a great many details and a limited number of heroic moments. 
Except in the necessity to be decently truthful — where my 
writing was concerned —I doubted if I had met the semblance 
of one. 

I was even so trivial as to be interested in clothes; I could 
spend a very agreeable half hour in the selection of neckties or 
in the consideration of not strictly necessary shirts. Hats could 
upset my equilibrium and support wasn’t my only requirement 
for shoes. That might be found ignominious, but I still wasn’t 
inclined to apologize. I believed in privileges, in the exercise of 
privilege; and I could see no improvement, except in humani- 
tarian theory, in a democracy on an aristocratic form of govern- 
ment. The trouble with democracies was that, in practice, they 
so tremendously over-emphasized aristocratic qualities and 
faults; an authentic aristocrat was, more often than not, engag- 
ingly democratic. But not, perhaps, the present, the so new, 
American variety; there were cases where richness was more 
depressing than poverty. 

Politically, I had discovered, writing Balisand, I was a Fed- 
eralist; a party soon discredited, and—or for this era—com- 
pletely lost. The Federalists believed in strong leadership, in the 
superiority of one mind to the minds of the mass, of the people; 
a conviction the reverse of popular in the United States, where, 
quaintly, the Constitution was looked on as a guarantee of indi- 
vidual freedom. It was, of course, the opposite, a wholly Federal 
document; men who had helped to frame it, bringing it before 
the Constitutional Convention, had repudiated it because of the 
power delegated the Government. The majority managed their 
private affairs so badly, they were so wasteful and indolent, that 
I couldn’t believe it was proper, in addition, to trust a country 
to them. Equally, corporations didn’t outrage my sense of jus- 
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tice: I failed abjectly to see how localized interests could main- 
tain international commerce, or even the internal markets of 
America. 

It was appropriate for the young to be socialistic, since youth 
was in essence a splendid, if temporary, revolt; but I had passed 
that age; I wanted pleasantness and security ...an occasional 
half hour choosing neckties. If, through a hot noon, I could ride 
from my writing to the Dower House, I wouldn’t walk as a sup- 
port, a sign, of equality. The truth about equality was that it 
didn’t exist, in caramels or billiard playing or in the hearts, the 
stamina and wisdom, of men. Some, a pitiful few, were incom- 
parably better than all the others. Men, it might be, were born 
equal, but with the first sentient gasp that blessing —if it were 
a blessing — vanished. 

There were, naturally, men who didn’t smoke cigars, who re- 
garded cigarettes with contempt, and who wouldn’t burn a 
match looking for sprigs of growing mint in the dark; men who 
would recoil from putting a measure of dry gin into a glass with 
British ginger beer and then squeezing into it, over the ice, a 
few drops of the juice of a lime; it seemed to me that they 
missed what was, at least, an equality of pleasure; however, 
they were in no peril from any effort on my part to extend their 
joys. The election of freedoms—for them and for me—was 
strictly, in such affairs, personal. But a larger agreement per- 
vaded life than the published sentiments indicated: pretence 
and caution screened practically everyone from his inquisitive 
and censorious world. It had happened that my undertaking re- 
quired an amount of irrational candour. 
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One of the privileges of living in Chester County, with its 
mementos of a green England, was the boxwood hedges and 
trees faithfully planted through the countryside; they were re- 
freshing to see, and often they could be bought. Mr. Sears’ plans 
demanded box, but that was no more emphatic than my deter- 
mination to have it: nothing else planted, I thought, had its 
beauty of appearance and associations: the age to which, un- 
impaired, it survived, the memories of the gardens it adorned, 
the minute close leaves with a surface like lacquer, the scent, 
made it supreme. My appreciation of it was long delayed; little 
by little it had come into my consciousness; first by report, then 
with passing glances; and now, subjected, I was engaged in 
searching for it beside all the farmhouses, in all the lanes, I 
could trace. 

Again I had been late— it could still be seen, enjoyed in its 
original settings, and, perhaps easier than ever before, pur- 
chased —the landscape architects for the great surrounding, or 
removed, estates had seen to that. The farmers, the dwellers in 
old stone houses along the old turnpikes, were in a state of 
amazement, and expectation, at what, they had heard, was paid 
for a hedge, a knot, of boxwood —a thousand dollars, two thou- 
sand ...three thousand dollars had been given for the box in a 
churchyard of Nantmeal. This made it difficult for me; al- 
though, fortunately, the prices asked were so large that even my 
extravagance was saved. Mr. Sears, though, found me four 
bushes, glossy and symmetrical, that I could afford; and the 
Mr. Lewis whose avocation was exactly that gave me his expert 
assistance. 

Dorothy saw some boxwood in a back yard in West Chester 
—we had passed it a hundred times — and it was moved to the 
Dower House; a wider bush, it now stood under the corner of 
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the sleeping porch, we acquired while we were out for dinner ; 
but Percy Darlington guided us to our most important dis- 
covery. He had seen a box hedge at Font, he told us, an excep- 
tionally good one; and, if we cared to, we might drive there with 
them, look at it. His car dropped down a hill to a crossroads ; 
and, reaching in a double row from a fence to a house of aged 
brick, the hedge appeared. 

Let Percy do the talking, Dorothy warned me; he’d be better 
than you. We were getting out of the car and the owner of the 
boxwood hedge strolled forward to meet us. We wanted to see 
your hedge again, Percy explained; and we brought some 
friends. Already impatient I broke into this, Do you want to 
sell it? Dorothy made a restraining signal. Well, the man before 
me replied, it’s been there a long while; we’re used to it. But we 
need a bathroom right badly. Yes, I guess I’d sell it, if I could 
get what I wanted. Percy Darlington parted the short stiff 
branches with a hand. How much would that be? Mr. Darling- 
ton, the other returned, I have to have four hundred dollars; 
that’s what the bathroom would cost. I’ll take it, I began to say, 
but I got no further than [’ll—, for Julia and Dorothy and 
Percy for a second concentrated on me their joined disapproval. 
Percy shook his head. I have to get that or there will be no sale. 
His assertion held a note of finality —in the end we paid more. 
The vendor of box who, in the past, had been huntsman for 
Bayard Kane, wanted a rabbit hound, and we promised him a 
young dog. 

I had become the possessor of the thickest, the oldest, box 
hedge I had yet seen, but the problem of moving it remained, 
and that I delegated to Mr. Lewis. It was —there were eighty 
feet of the hedge—a heavy undertaking; the boxwood, on flat 
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trucks, arrived in sections, its roots carefully bagged; and, 
shifted on platforms, it was set in a trench extending from the 
kitchen porch to the back of my ground, shutting away the 
vegetable garden from the grass slope which bound the garage 
court. On its inner side there was a sod walk that, leading 
through the wood house, carried the line of the terrace gates and 
the lower flagging. 

We remembered, then, another boxwood hedge, planted fif- 
teen years before by Martha Dunning, on the place beyond 
ours. We had bought the Dower House from George Dunning 
— he had lived above it on the hill — and I asked Andrew to ne- 
gotiate with Mr. McCamant, who had succeeded the Dunnings, 
for the hedge. In this, it immediately developed, Andrew was 
successful, although Mr. McCamant hadn’t been deaf to the 
rumours of a process which was transmuting an evergreen into 
gold. The trucks, the young men in khaki and powerful negroes, 
of the landscape gardeners, again appeared at the Dower House, 
and the box was put at the top of the long main terrace, where 
a walk broke through the shrubbery and curved around to stone 
steps. 

At first, very privately, I had been disappointed in the scent 
of boxwood; I had read endless descriptions of its sharp magic, 
its power to stir the mind; but, sniff as I might, I could discover 
no moving odour. I found no scent and I did find large and dis- 
pleasing black spiders. For spiders, certainly, it was ideal; but, 
as I had explained, I had no philanthropic impulses where they 
were concerned. Such a smell didn’t, outside romantic pages, 
exist, | told myself; and then, skirting the vegetable garden on 
a hot dry night, the odour of the box enveloped me in a magical 
cloud. It was a strange scent, like the odour of the past; its 
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potency to stir the mind had not been exaggerated. Resembling 
nothing else it floated about me—the perfume, a camphor, of 
lost gardens. 

I was flooded with inherited memories, the echoes of emo- 
tions both halted in death and perpetuated from life to life. It 
bore palpably, equally, the influences of life and death; its very 
longevity bound it to the mortality it had survived. And its 
scent was stronger than cigarettes. At one time I hadn’t smoked 
for a year, and within a week of that period my sense of smell 
had improved; it became infinitely more sensitive, a source of 
increasing delight. I had, once, cruised south on a small yacht, 
Vincent Gilpin’s ketch, the Wabun; we lived on deck, in the 
water; at night we lay in anchorages by empty beaches, up 
lonely streams ; for three months we breathed a salt purity; and 
when I returned to cities the air seemed too thick, too soiled, to 
decently sustain life. Yet I began to smoke again, I went often 
into cities and never back among the sisal hemp islands of the 
Carolina coast. 

In years gone by Dorothy had never perfumed her person 
with scented extracts, colognes; but now her dressing table — 
the walnut lowboy carved with shells from Virginia —had its 
oddly shaped bottles with ornamental stoppers, its slender violet 
or green vials, from Paris; there was a carmine lip stick, com- 
pact powder, in the various bags that everywhere accompanied 
her. This was a universal custom; I had arrived, after brief pro- 
tests against a mere change, at the understanding that she 
couldn’t, in her feminine sphere, be peculiar; but I wondered 
how, no longer than ten years ago, women had been so success- 
fully seductive without such aids. Perhaps it was that the affair 
of seductiveness had, in itself, as an end, grown more impor- 
tant. I could see that the competition had become sharper, the 
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rules were notably relaxed; lips to-day must be red, charm 
carried abroad on scent, at any price. 


* 


A tremendous harsh clatter rose with a ponderous steam 
roller crushing the graded stones and a preparation of tar into 
the hard surface of the garage court; a truck that was, in reality, 
an immense tank on wheels, supplied the thick black tar; idle, it 
dripped in viscid and iridescent pools; and through which, 
naturally, the dogs walked, followed afterward by the accurate 
prints of where their paws fell. They could be traced, unhappily, 
into the kitchen, over oak floors, and on the stones of the ter- 
race. I was considering, at that time, the rebuilding of the sta- 
ble; Mr. Okie had brought me more engaging drawings —two 
rooms and a bath above for servants, an increased practica- 
ble space below, and an outside flight of stairs. It would be a 
fitting part with the house, with what Mr. Sears was doing 
in the gardens. We looked thoughtfully at the blue prints. 
Then: 

There would have to be a furnace, I commented. Yes, Mr. 
Okie replied. And a cellar dug— ? I looked up. He nodded. A 
great deal of stone work that would take, how long? Two 
months, he imagined, would be sufficient. We had already been 
out of the Dower House for thirteen months; Andrew’s for- 
bearance with the presence of workmen who, he had insisted, 
did everything but work, was exhausted; I was sick of the sound 
of hammers, tired of beds of mortar; my interest in the skilled 
trades had been fully satisfied; and so I said to Mr. Okie, We'll 
do the stable later. Next year. Absorbed in the complete perfec- 
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tion of his vision of the Dower House he was, I saw, disap- 
pointed. The hipped roof of the stable interfered with his peace 
of mind. But I couldn’t help that — 

I wasn’t capable of facing the necessity of again sending to 
Louisiana for a shipment of cypress shingles. Not just then. Mr. 
Sears’ provision of a shelter for casual automobiles, as well, I 
denied myself, until another year. They could stand out in the 
rain, I asserted vaguely, or in the snow; and we would continue 
to make the diagonal and inconvenient entrance into the stable, 
the harness room, demanded by its present form. 

It was the thought of a second furnace, above everything, 
that deterred me from further improvement ; more digging, more 
pipes, more tinsmiths, more plumbers explaining that theirs was 
a peculiarly damp and unhealthy vocation, and, probably, a still 
different sized coal to buy! No. We can’t afford it, I said to 
Dorothy. Startled, she gazed at me; her manner clearly indi- 
cating it was rather late for that. But she agreed. I could not 
bear the noise, she added. And then, if we did rebuild the stable 
now, wherever would I put the things that are in the loft? I 
couldn’t, remembering all that was there, answer: the loft held 
the half-discarded remainders of the sixteen years we had been 
married. There was the first desk Dorothy had possessed — 
once it had seemed impressive—a modern affair combining, in 
a limited space, all the characteristics of the celebrated cabinet- 
makers and historic periods of furniture, and coated with a var- 
nish that even continued neglect had been powerless to dull; a 
collapsed couch hammock was beside it, the green and white 
canvas streaked by rain and rust; our old dining room table — 
it was oak, stained dark, what in style was, very long ago, called 
Mission — bore unravelling wicker chairs ; there were oil stoves, 
boxes of photographs in frames with the glass broken; piles of 
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magazines that contained my early stories —I used to buy at 
least a dozen of each—a Pennsylvania dower chest dated and 
painted blue. It had stood in the dining room; the walnut chest 
with panels from Pine Forge took its place; and now that, 
moved into the hall, was succeeded by the sofa. 

Twelve decorated chairs, six each of a design, were ranged in 
a dust-covered row by a small walnut sideboard, two painted 
rocking chairs were motionless; and the boarded-in room where 
Charlie had slept—complaining throughout the winter of the 
cold— managed somehow to keep an air of his personality. The 
pictures he had selected still hung on the rough walls: a photo- 
graph of a cousin, not Charlie’s, in a dinner dress, a poster an- 
nouncing The Professional Game, my beginning in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, a faded photograph of a Virginia mountain 
stream in which I was fishing knee-deep, and some highly col- 
oured lithographs of opulent ladies to which the calendars of 
the past still adhered. 

I recalled the presence of a box of letters under the bed, let- 
ters, mostly, from magazines declining the stories I had sent 
them. But among them were souvenirs of Europe, the fans 
Dorothy had been given in Paris cafés, elaborate menus of hotel 
dinners, cards advertising hair-dressers and booksellers and 
shops in Naples for the sale of tortoise shell and coral. I had 
opened that box lately and read some of the folded and discol- 
ouring pages, but I had soon stopped, depressed by the mel- 
ancholy which rose from them. They were addressed, under 
my name, to a youth who had, for all immediate purposes, 
died. 

I regarded that phase of my past with no tenderness; | didn’t 
want to open again its letters or remember the figures who had 
composed it; I had kept no associations, no associates, from the 
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twenties; my life, except for my marriage, had begun with the 
publication of The Lay Anthony. I had known John Hemphill 
before then, but only superficially. The truth was that I owed 
nothing to those shades of an unprospering time: except for 
Dorothy, I had no immediate family, and the rest, relatives, 
connections, were as absorbed in their separate fates as I was in 
mine. I trusted they were successful, that their children would 
make advantageous marriages, and turned to my world of ink 
and paper, to the Dower House. 

The garage with the exterior stairway, the rooms and bath 
above, however, would have to come still later—a year had 
already gone since I discussed it with Mr. Okie; and I was no 
nearer its building. It waited at the back of my intentions with 
a stone water tower and a retaining wall binding the upper field 
from the vegetable garden. That same position in Dorothy’s 
hopes was occupied by a swimming pool with a marble lip and 
green benches, steps sheathed in rubber and a gay awning. Per- 
haps, in a totally hidden future. So much that was extravagant 
had happened that prediction was vain. You detest mosquitoes, 
I told her, and yet you want a pool of water. We’d screen it, she 
replied indefinitely ; and give parties. 

We talked about the apple orchard to occupy the south slop- 
ing field; with a characteristic impatience I wanted it at once; 
old, twisted grey limbs and showers of petals in May, a shadowy 
retreat for summer afternoons. Andrew says it ought to be kept 
ploughed, Dorothy continued; and we’ll plant peach trees be- 
tween the apples; they will help pay for it, and when they are 
done the apple trees will be grown. That wasn’t my idea at all, 
I explained, exasperated: I want an apple orchard thick with 
grass to think in. You can’t have it until it does grow, she said; 
it isn’t a swimming pool. 
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There was an orchard near Kennett Square so large that it 
was divided by posts and rail fences, there were wagon tracks 
and gates ; it was very aged —long past any possibility of profit 
—and utterly without scientific care. The grass was rank, 
hiding the silver roots and lower trunks of the trees —the apple 
that fell into it shone dimly red like a veiled moon— clumps of 
sweet grass and yellow daisies, Black-eyed Susans. It, resem- 
bling the Dower House, was peaceful, remote; disturbing 
sounds were powerless to enter its thickets of leaves; almost 
never was anyone to be encountered in the open ways between 
boughs often resting on the ground. It had a further inexplic- 
able quality, within its limits time seemed to have no exist- 
ence — 

I’d cross the fence at early afternoon, wander among the 
trees, penetrating deeper and deeper, and in a moment appar- 
ently the dark would be on me. Somewhere in it, a high clear- 
ing, a place of grey rocks, warmed by the sun, was hidden, and 
I always — but seldom with success — tried to find it. The apple 
trees ended, there was a short steep ascent, and Chester County 
lay beyond the crown of the hill. The slope beyond, the imme- 
diate valley, was planted with wheat, with a farmhouse and 
barn on the right; and then hill after hill, grove after grove, the 
countryside retreated to the sky. The successive hills were softly 
rounded, verdant or purple from the plough, they flowed one 
into the other in a harmony of colour uninterrupted like their 
forms ...1 couldn’t decide at which hour of the day it was the 
most beautiful : 

Perhaps in August, under a declining sun, when the valleys 
were cups of pure mauve shadow and the hills amber; the long 
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shadows from the groves of trees lay like rich carpets over the 
distant land. When I found that retired ground I’d sit with the 
feeling that I was looking out over the world, I couldn’t con- 
ceive that anything but dim space waited beyond the farthest 
hills ; there wasn’t a particle of need for more. I saw houses and 
water and planted fields, orchards and tall chestnut trees, broad 
oaks, grazing, the coveys of brown quail. The rotation of crops, 
of birth and love and death, was secure. It was, perhaps, a being 
without sensibilities, it lacked the most valued qualities of civi- 
lization; mentally it was inert, it was empty of esthetic pleas- 
ure; but those were traits I’d gladly surrender for only the 
sleep that pervaded the rooms of farmhouses, that instanta- 
neously blotted out the life of the farms. 

That, anyway, was my feeling looking across a landscape 
silent and golden beneath the summer sun; and it was an emo- 
tion which immensely benefited me. I could forget, there, the 
insuperable difficulties of writing, the humiliations of an exist- 
ence which began to have the aspects of failure. And, for that 
reason, I wanted to have an apple orchard beside the Dower 
House; I wanted to find again, if possible, a place where time 
had no power, and from where I could gaze over all the world: 
for that I’'d require an old orchard, a grey orchard, and a hill 
with rock thrust through a rough sod. But the realization of it 
would be precarious —I might, at last standing on it, be able 
now to see nothing but the paved highroad, the third putting 
green of the golf course and the clubhouse with its iron flag pole 
above. The magic, probably, had resided in a young and har- 
assed imagination ... I could dream of so much because I had 
had so little. That day, I was afraid, had fled when I’d con- 
tentedly sit by trees, indifferent to the passage of dinner. Now it 
would be no more than an artificial act; in addition, someone, 


The south windows of the dining room opened on beds of annual 
flowers, tulips giving way to gay phlox, set against taller perennials 
which in turn were enclosed by dense green barriers. 
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Dorothy or William, would come for me. I could see William 
appearing, his white coat coming nearer and nearer, I could see 
his doubtful smile, Dinner is ready. 

If I had said, I don’t want any, my subsequent tranquillity 
would have been destroyed by a sense of the conversation be- 
tween Dorothy and William that would have followed my self- 
denial: Mr. Joe is sitting under an apple tree and says he 
doesn’t want his dinner. I told him you were waiting. At once 
she would have asked if I had seemed well. He looked all right. 
Then, with a touch of impatience, she’d come after me, a thin 
blue trail of cigarette smoke following her. William says you 
don’t want dinner? I could reply that he had been right, but, at 
a loss before Dorothy’s simple demand, Why not? Well, ’m— 
I’m not hungry. But you must eat something, she would insist; 
and it’s specially nice to-night ; there are two things you like. It 
would be useless. Or I might be truthful —I don’t want dinner 
because I’d rather stay here and look out at the world, I like 
what I’m remembering better than anything to eat. You see, I 
am free from time. 

That was no longer possible. But then my memory was stored 
with idyllic scenes and moments; I could bring hundreds of 
them to consciousness, backgrounds of hills and foregrounds of 
meadows. In cities, at dinner, I could lose the iron-bound 
clamour, trivial voices, for a pastoral quiet; I could walk from 
galleries into certain painted landscapes, follow the path around 
a mill dam, cross a plank over the stream, and enter the space 
behind the canvas; the influence of the sustained moment would 
envelop and draw me into itself, substituting its peacefulness 
for an actual noise. An accomplishment as unfortunate as it 
was fortunate, since it took me away from warm reality, from 
the exchange of human affection. I was, in consequence, awk- 
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ward in any but the most familiar and limited company; it was 
clear to everyone that I was a sort of intruder trying without 
success to cover his deficiencies of understanding and an at- 
tendant lack of sympathy. That simulation of a community of 
interests would, against all contrary necessity, desert me, and 
I’d be left exposed to a scrutiny as unfavourable as it were, prob- 
ably, deserved. Or it might easily have been that my resource- 
ful solitude followed rather than preceded a general opinion 
which made such a retreat advisable. 

It was a great pity that the early, the vital, fervours of emo- 
tion couldn’t be had at once with the technical excellence of ex- 
perience, a combination of the hurried passion with which first 
pages were written and the deliberation, the balance, of later 
paragraphs. But that would be perfection. And there was an 
appropriateness of lyrical poetry to youth missing when the 
middle-aged wrote poems of love. The subject of love belonged 
to youth, and older men could write about it only in memory, as 
a reminiscence. Yet there were mitigating circumstances after 
forty, subjects which belonged to that age, and I hoped that 
Balisand was one with them—a book of love remembered 
rather than enjoyed. 

I suppose it could be said that, in middle age, men moved from 
the actual performance of the romance of existence into the audi- 
ence ; they deserted the stage, the costumes and paint and heroic 
lines for the contemplative and critical rows of chairs. They went 
out during the curtains and smoked, interested or fatigued with 
the bright spectacle they were witnessing, until the ultimate taxi- 
cabs bore them away. But no one wanted to look at a play for 


ever. The ameliorations, the rewards, of old age I knew nothing 
about. 
* 
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Our intention had been, through summer, to have dinner out 
on the flagged terrace, at a small table where we'd sit smoking 
until the candles had burned to their ends, or even in the sum- 
merhouse at the farther side of the sodded oval, but we never did. 
We'd think of it on Wednesday, William’s day off, or Thursday, 
when Martha was free; a thunderstorm would roll up —count- 
less little similar obstructions occur to keep us in the dining 
room. There was an indescribable charm in dining under the sky, 
and suppers on the grass by brooks were enticing; but picnics, 
too, we had lost the habit of. They required so much preparation. 
There was a quarry outside West Chester, with high vertical rock 
walls, where we swam; and it had been customary to have supper 
on the bluff above it. That at first, with a few people, had been 
successful; but, as the numbers increased, the pleasure fled. 
Dancing and games and a crowded restlessness drove away the 
attractions of early evening —a period not adapted to activity 
and noise. With the coming of dusk, the fading of the west 
through primrose yellow to quiet blue set with faint stars, a 
tranquillity, a contentment with fate, stilled the spirit. The 
dusk, the truth was, touched the mind with the grey preliminary 
fingers of night; it was an hour for the peaceful company of 
affectionately held familiars, or for the closeness of half-strange 
romantic shapes. 

There was, too, a general misunderstanding of the things to 
eat proper at those occasions. I had been guilty of providing ice 
cream—with a dipper that gathered it for the edible holders 
called cones — but ice cream, in heavy wooden tubs of rock salt, 
wasn’t appropriate. For a picnic, which made no effort to copy 
the realities of camping, cooking, I insisted, broiling and coffee 
in blackened pots, was out of place. A delicate air of artificiality, 
incongruous to the natural setting, was desirable: fragile sand- 
wiches, caviar, minute scarlet tomatoes, immense flushed 
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peaches that broke away cleanly from their stones, salted cashew 
nuts, glazed cakes like candies — 

And, though clear spring water was superlative to drink, 
there needed to be something more—a Madeira cup, perhaps, 
with the mouth of the pitcher filled with spearmint; or cham- 
pagne—an hour in the brook would bring it to an admirable 
temperature — dashed with angostura bitters and modified by 
a few crystals of sugar. Unlike the situation above the quarry 
the view should not be extended; it ought to reach, beyond the 
running water, no farther than a fringe of willows, with, at the 
back, the road hidden. The grass must be deep and fragrant, 
scattered in flowers; the banks of the brook dark with moss 
and its bottom white-sanded...or else no wading would be 
proposed. 

Then with so much the company should not be less engaging 
—men reclining with loose-crossed knees in flannels, their 
hands laced behind their heads, and women in ruffled dresses 
sprigged, like the grass, with flowers, and heaped hair pinned 
with jewelled pins, held by high combs. As the evening advanced 
they’d draw brilliant shawls, vivid Spanish mantons, about their 
powdered shoulders. Their voices would be low, like the mur- 
mur of the water along the moss. 

We never, either, served tea in the Philadelphia silver tea set; 
it wasn’t moved, except when William polished it, from the tray 
on the sideboard. For one thing, afternoon calling had become 
a thing of the past; the people in West Chester no longer went, 
with the correct number of visiting cards, to see anyone. I had 
some memory of a card bent across the corner, of cards inscribed 
with the letters P. P. C., but it was faint; I hadn’t seen one for 
ten years. I could recall, too, the bowls of visiting cards that 
once stood in entrance halls; they were all endowed with a re- 
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markable influence—the names of the most impressive callers 
rose invariably to the top. It was a lapsed custom, short formal 
visiting, that I didn’t lament; it was far better to have agree- 
able people stay at the Dower House; to return from writing 
and find them, in ornamental clothes, idly looking at the books 
and prepared to be entertaining. Everybody was at his best then, 
from the middle of afternoon until the middle of night. Respon- 
sibilities were put away. — 

Light, graceful conversation was one of the most difficult and 
desirable of accomplishments: I had, for example, no wish to 
learn exactly what, or all, people thought of me; I wanted the 
best presented in the most favourable manner possible; I didn’t 
know a man who resented an adroit period of what was con- 
demned as flattery. But flattery was a word of inexact meaning; 
it had an admirable as well as a reprehensible side. The cause 
of truth, I felt, could be very little helped by my hearing, in a 
general conversation, that I wrote wretched books. I’d have no 
thought of further pleasant relationship with a man, in my 
place, to whom I had expressed a similar conviction. There were 
times when the uncomfortable truth was inescapable, but it was 
wiser to avoid such occasions than to seek them. For those rea- 
sons conversations ought to be light and worldly-wise, gilding 
the charms of women and magnifying the eminence of men; 
and when that was no longer possible it should be stopped. 

I had learned this painfully, from a process, a series, of mis- 
takes ; blinded by assurance that the integrity of my own beliefs 
was excessively important, I took my integrity, my vanity of 
perception, into situations where it was as becoming as a rhi- 
noceros in an opera box. Expressing sentiments the reverse of 
favourable I still idiotically expected favour. I knew better, I 
continually admonished myself to a more reasonable conduct ; 
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but at the next opportunity I would fatuously preserve without 
tarnish the metal of my unrequested beliefs. 

In America, particularly, where levity was thought to be 
something of a crime, there was, God knew, enough that was 
serious. Too much! A feeling possessed the United States that 
politeness was an admission of inferiority, subversive to morals. 
The extraordinary material value of courtesy, its power to 1m- 
prove opportunity, was amazingly overlooked. Or indepen- 
dence, it might be, was incompatible with politeness. The latter 
certainly had no large approval among people in circumstances 
of small but unassailable freedom. I couldn’t count the number 
of dealers in antiques who had told me, in their bearing or by 
so many words, to take their wares or go to the devil. Usually, 
their independence was so supreme that I took what they.had 
and managed to ignore their manner. 

The art of being serious, an honest bluntness, was applauded, 
and charm was held in contempt; women, where pre-eminently 
it belonged, it seemed to me, had given it up. But not altogether, 
not in all places. In Virginia they cultivated it still, assisted by 
musical voices made a little languid by the perceptible warmth 
of climate; they weren’t brisk, the most damnable of all quali- 
ties in women. They didn’t excel in games that demanded an 
excessive activity, and they were, on all occasions, polite. 
Whether or not they meant what they said was unimportant; 
it had the right sound —a ring of cordiality, the suggestion of a 
concealed but budding personal interest, which gave the whole 
State an air of special graciousness. It was nothing for a girl in 
Virginia to engage herself in marriage to a dozen men—and 
not always singly — rather than, by a curt refusal, damage their 
pride; a charity understood, at least by the girls, to be totally 
other than the prosaic business of marriage. 
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But my concern was with Pennsylvania, where the climate 
and temperaments of women were variable, and the Dower 
House; once more I was almost at the end of a book. I had 
begun with November and I was finishing with January; three 
months; that was an unusually long time for me to spend on 
sixty thousand words. Although, now, the part called Summer 
occupied me, the frozen ground was powdered with a dry snow 
swept into uneasy heaps by the wind under a sky like an arch 
of dull metal. When the last word was written, after what still 
remained here of the manuscript was sent, with its illustrations, 
to Mr. Lorimer, against my repeated contrary declarations, I 
was going away — south to lands, an island and peninsulas, dif- 
ferent in everything from all that had occupied my pen and 
thoughts. They, the tropics, knew nothing of the forces which 
had made and maintained the Dower House, binding it with 
snow and ice and beating on it with bitter winds. 

That was why the walls were so thick, the stone foundations 
set so deeply in earth; the winter had brought about the fire- 
places and heavy chimneys, the small windows glazed with 
many panes. To-day the cypress eaves were hung with glittering 
icicles, the path Andrew had shovelled over the lawn, from High 
Street, was, on both sides, immaculately banked. The house, be- 
cause of the bareness of the trees, was very evident at the top of 
the ground’s slope. It seemed harsh, severe in line, almost like a 
fort. The stone, in the brilliancy of light, had little colour but 
grey. It was chaste, puritanical, hiding the simple beauties 
within. In that, though, it was faithful to its tradition, to the 
habit of the land. This, to a great extent, was lost elsewhere; 
but not from the Dower House; it preserved its memories, 
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the stamp of solidity the years had been powerless to under- 
mine. 

I was deserting it, I hoped temporarily, in search of days 
which required less from men and took more: yet however far 
I went I wouldn’t see another place as fine, or any other I could 
care for. It would stay in my memory, in my heart, as a stand- 
ard and an unreachable mark of comparison. People who saw 
me away from it underestimated my possessions, the position 
lent me as the owner of so much dignity; absent from it I was 
diminished. I might, as some men carried pictures of children, 
take photographs with me, exhibit them in a legitimate vanity, 
but I wouldn’t. It wasn’t a house to be viewed with the careless 
attention turned upon pictorial postcards. I was too jealous of 
its fineness. Rather than praise it I chose to say that I had a 
small and, for America, an old stone house. Yes, it was conven- 
iently arranged; there was some walnut furniture, a little glass 
but practically no china. 

Yet, contradicting that, I had writen a book about it; but 
whoever read its pages of description might, free from any obli- 
gation, arrive undisturbed at his own conclusions. He could 
say, decidedly, I wouldn’t have it. Or, The bare walls would be 
cold; the furniture sombre. That was his privilege and, I felt, 
his mistake. I hadn’t the necessity or desire to create an admira- 
tion for the Dower House; there were other subjects for my 
support; I wanted to write about it principally for my own 
happiness and then for the people who would, if they actually 
knew it, value it. And there were those, familiar with it, whose 
affection almost matched mine. Hazleton Mirkil was one—he 
had lived there— and John Hemphill was another. They were 
younger than I, probably their consciousness of it would last 
longer than mine; and, no matter who lived there, asking per- 


The vegetable garden — the sweet peas were planted there as well — 
began at the house and reached back to rows of raspberry bushes and 
to the high red cedar poles for Lima beans; the asparagus bed and 


potatoes had separate plots of their own. 
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mission —they were neither of them off-handed —they would 
walk through the gardens, gaze in at the rooms where we had 
laughed together, and go away, their minds thronged with 
memories of older pleasant times. They’d recall Hob and Mar- 
lowe, exceptional dogs, and William and Martha, Charlie and 
Andrew and Masterson. Hazleton would remember the winter 
day when he had flooded the cellar with water from the pipe of 
the steam heater, John his high-hatted youth. 

Nothing I had written was exaggerated; lacking the least in 
accuracy; all failure of presentation came from the limitations 
of my descriptive powers. The Dower House was exactly as I 
had represented it, old and lovely and serene. And where it 
touched and formed and rewarded me, I had written that, too. 
But only as it had been involved in a house. The emotions and 
ideas which had seemed to be mine had been coloured and re- 
strained by it; it had corrected and cooled me to the extent that 
I was amenable to correction. But, perhaps, it had, as well, 
made me arrogant: the possession of perfect things didn’t work 
for the improvement of humility. Yet it was largely a vicarious 
arrogance, one I tried to keep closely within me. When I saw 
pretentious places, celebrated estates, I didn’t insult them with a 
counter disdain; my satisfaction, my surety, were too deep for 
that. I said to myself, in so many days, I would be back in the 
Dower House. 

I left it under compulsion, thought of it gratefully, and re- 
turned with ardour. And, together with all this, I realized how 
beautifully Dorothy kept it. I had this advantage of her, that 
my feeling was articulate, I could express it in a comprehensible 
medium. She knew her aspects of our house more intimately 
than anyone else alive; she knew it in an exact detail that, ab- 
sent-mindedly, I missed: no servant was allowed to arrange the 
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flowers, she laid most of the fires on the hearths and kept them 
bright with flame, she put the candles on the dinner table and 
brought out the linen for downstairs and up. Her pride in it be- 
trayed her into supporting my inexcusable extravagances: 

I had given a house nearly all that I had made—no woman 
had ever been more lavishly adorned. But no woman could have 
given so much— and so quietly — back. To other men, maybe; 
but not to me. My needs were peculiar. I had increasingly come 
to require a place of retreat from life rather than life itself; it 
was better for me to deal with it from a slight distance; as it © 
were at second hand. I had poured myself into the books I had 
written; with their many faults they were a selected, a select, 
representation of their source; aside from them, except for a 
very few people, it was wise for me to remain in relative ob- 
scurity. In reality I was a thickly-built, impatient, middle-aged 
man, the victim of prejudices and a thoughtless temper; there 
was small correspondence between my exterior, my objective 
personality, and that passion for imaginative writing which 
had, incongruously, chosen me for its seat. 

I was, more often than not, puzzled by that ability; it had 
grown in me upon such unfavourable soil. The early opinion of 
my family —that I promised to be a total loss to society and to 
it—had a reasonable base. Looking back at my father and 
grandfather I had every sympathy with the cause for their 
pessimism. I couldn’t, with any justice, condemn the most pro- 
crastinating youth brought before my attention. He was in- 
variably so much more promising than I had been. There was 
hope, I was forced to believe, for everyone; almost, I had nearly 
added, for young writers. My arrogance, as well, was aimed at 
myself rather than the world; it was necessary in order to real- 
ize that what had happened had happened. 


Under the front gable of the Dower House there was a little sunken 
lawn, filled with the sun or a dusk of fireflies, the moonlight, larkspur 
or a Silver drift of snow. 
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When I returned—an inherent Presbyterian doubt had 
prompted me to write if—from the City of Mexico the winter, 
the snow, would be gone, and the April lawn a beginning yellow 
flare of jonquils; the robins would have sounded their notes, 
the meadows loud with frogs. Almost at once I’d start on an- 
other book, with a fresh pen in the holder, a new pile of thin 
blank books at my elbow. At each successive novel my hand- 
writing grew more cramped, obscured in meaning; and, in the 
next room, Miss McLeary would pause longer in her transcrip- 
tion: she’d be forced to ask me with a greater frequency what 
the crabbed sign of a word was. That book would follow the 
course of my late journey —undertaken in that hurry which 
was my inescapable fate— and it would include nothing of the 
Dower House. I’d never write about it again. 

Well, enough certainly had been recorded. It was full and it 
 hadn’t been easy ; it was too close to me yet for any understand- 
ing of what, precisely, it was like; if it were, because of its ad- 
mirable subject, as good as I hoped. Probably not, for my hopes 
were high, the subject limitless. But then all subjects were big- 
ger than their possible treatment in words or paint or sound; 
although some gave a dignity to even the most unskilled hands. 
The Dower House especially: 

It held the history of a country and the impression of genera- 
tions of lives ; it preserved a lost age and it formed a contrast, af- 
forded a criticism, for the one now existing. It went back farther 
still, into England; it had been carried from England in the 
affections of alienated men. And this, in the Dower House, 
wasn’t academic, a mere exercise of the imagination — it showed 
its beginnings, it retained the influences that had made it. I was 
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only an incident in its stability, its endurance. The things I had 
collected, worked for, it had demanded; it had reached out 
through me and secured them, one by one: the hunting board 
and sideboard, the chairs and tables and serpentine chest of 
drawers, the coloured glass and pewter and primitive rugs 

We had a roll of fine Persian rugs, woven in an oriental 
symbolism as dark and rich as the interiors of mosques; and, 
in a spirit of assertive economy, we had laid them on the oak 
floors, spread them on the poplar floors above. But they hadn’t 
remained there long —within an hour, beaten by the white and 
silent protest of rooms, we had taken them up. The Dower 
House, like a cherished woman, wouldn’t submit to mere con- 
venience or the unbecoming. It was like that with people—to 
some it was obdurate, cold, and to others it chose to be a miracle 
of sudden tender loveliness; yes, to a few, at once, it showed 
moods of incomparable beauty ... but to me it was faithful. 

I moved furniture, a Queen Anne desk and a Pennsylvania- 
Dutch table in curly walnut, to the rooms where I wrote, and 
there, too, they distilled the peace they had absorbed; going 
from the street into their presence gave me a sense of familiar 
ease. I was, it seemed, again in the Dower House. But the age of 
the building where I had my rooms assisted that, and the grass, 
or the snow, which lay below my windows. It would have been 
an agreeable conceit to believe that I had created that atmos- 
phere, but I couldn’t have told it even to myself, it was too 
palpably false. I hadn’t brought it about any more than I had 
been responsible, by an act of virtue or determination, for my 
books; it had all been showered upon me by a magnificently 
careless and incomprehensible hand. 

I complained at times about the painful labour of writing, 
objecting to its imposed monotony and strain; but any offer to 
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relieve me of it, to substitute another and easier activity, I would 
have ignored. It was even more difficult than I had indicated, 
more hopeless; but the returns for a very small degree of suc- 
cess were disproportionately great ... not alone in material but 
immaterial ways. It was, for one thing, highly regarded; its 
prestige was enormous. The mere amount of talk that descended 
upon it was deafening; and, while many people underestimated 
its problems, there were others who lent it a greater concern 
than it deserved; its enemies were hardly less enthralling than 
its friends ; its mistakes were as clearly heralded — by train dis- 
patchers —as its excellencies, and, of the two, the former had a 
clearer use. 

I was so fortunate that I didn’t care to invite disaster by a 
too palpable recognition of my luck; as though, knowing all the 
while that it couldn’t be for me, I had opened a chest of rare 
silks left by an error at my house. I intended to keep it if draw- 
ing down the blinds would help me. The sole consideration on 
the other side was the work I put into it, the whole devotion of 
an entire maturity. Nothing—the Dower House was a part of 
my creation — competed with it, nothing could steal an hour of 
its time. If I went to Mexico it was because the book I had been 
writing was finished, the last period affixed. It was superior to 
love and contentment and long life; and the very fact that I 
was so illy prepared increased, in my eyes, its value. 

It was, now, night, the windows were black squares of glass 
reflecting the room, the town was still and the box of Balkan 
cigarettes empty. I had written all day, returning from the Dower 
House immediately after dinner, in the obscure fear that some 
unforeseen accident would yet prevent me from coming to the 
end; but that could hardly happen within the scope of the few 
hundred words, not more than three, which remained. Fifteen 
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lines to the bottom of the page and then one more page. My 
shirts were in a pile, my handkerchiefs compactly ironed, straw 
hats with wide brims and narrow bands were discarded —there 
was no time for cleaning them — on the Chippendale sofa, white 
linen coats, in winter, had been pressed. 

Everywhere signs of departure; Hob and Marlowe were rest- 
less. And I didn’t like travel. However, this was unavoidable. 
Palm Beach, with the gold of America poured on its sand, and 
Cuba —a white marble city, the gardens of a Casino and a race 
track, set in a jungle on an indigo sea. It was Mexico, though, 
that was taking me away; a country I had dreamed about but 
never seen. I was going there, actually, in the interest of the 
Dower House, that obsession like an exacting mistress: the dry 
sound of the wind in palm trees, the stir on the Alameda, I 
hoped to weave into pictures and words, put them, at last, 
changed into the materials of life, within my own walls. 

I would have left behind me the book I wanted, above any 
other, to write; about the road that went past my house to the 
old West, the cornfields which had been cut to make a place 
for a game, the house I had come to poor and harassed in mind. 
I had, as far as I was able, made the acknowledgment of an im- 
measurable debt. I had been more than happy—I had been 
swept into an engagement so profound that the passage of youth, 
of life, went on unnoticed; even failure or success were, com- 
pared to that, unimportant. It was the lot, at best, of men; and 
I had a house to live in that upheld me with an inviolable whis- 
pered calm. 


A NOTE ON THE TYPE IN 
WHICH THIS BOOK IS SET 


The type in which this book has been set (on the Lino- 
type) is based on the design of Caslon. It is generally 
conceded that William Caslon (1692-1766) brought the 
old-style letter to its highest perfection and while certain 
modifications have been introduced to meet changing 
printing conditions, the basic design of the Caslom letters 
has never been improved. The type selected for this 
book is a modern adaptation rather than an exact copy 
of the original Caslon. The principal difference to be 
noted is a slight shortening of the ascending and descend- 
ing letters to accommodate a larger face on a given 
body-size. 5 
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By Joseph Hergesheimer ae e 
Mr. HercesHEIMER’s record of a Pennsylvania Dutch stone farmhouse 

built in 1712 and finished in 1924 appeared in a limited edition in the 

autumn of 1925. The enthusiasm and success with which it met will 


justify this new, popular edition of a valuable contribution both to 


literature and to early Americana. 


* * * * * 


“You have an old stone house, a Dower House of 1712, in Chester _ : 
County, Pa. You suddenly decide to rebuild, to enlarge it; to fill it with 
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early American furniture, and glass and pewter; to plant around it a garden 
hedged with box. You do these enviable things, you write about them 
and, if your name is Joseph Hergesheimer, you have this stately book. 
A chronicle of early Americana traced to their furthermost hiding places; 
"an interpretation of these ancient things, of their spirit, of their signifi- < 
cance in the frequently heedless present; of their enshrinement of a too 
carelessly forgotten past. And at the same time, a personal record which, \ 
together with ‘The Presbyterian Child,’ illuminates the whole back- — 
ground of a lifetime.’”—Meade Minnigerode in The Saturday Review. as 
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